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Easy steering is one sales 
point you can put right 
into the hands of the car 
buyer. 


He feels it or he doesn’t. 


He does if Timken Ta- 
pered Roller Bearings are 
in the steering pivots. 


TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


CANTON, OHIO 
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‘Resources 


Fourteen modern factory buildings, of sufficient 
capacity to care for a tremendous and constantly- 
increasing demand; ingeniously designed machinery 
and equipment, that cneedier, more accurate and more 
economical production may be consistently main- 
tained; abundant financial means; and men—with the 
experience, ability and initiative to create and produce 
the high quality of hardware so insistently demanded 
today in the building of fine motor car bodies. These 
are the resources that have so firmly established the 
prestige of Ternstedt and Ternstedt products. Re- 
sources that are being called upon more and more by 
exacting executives throughout the automotive world. 


,TERNSTEDT MANUFACTURING CO. 


6307 West Fort Street Detroit, U. S. A. 


Division of Fisher Body Corporation 
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Plain ‘Truths Are Spoken Freely 
at N. A. D. A. Convention 


Used car trading allowance condemned. Factories urged to set 


production schedules on basis of market analyses. 


Strength of 


dealer association grows materially. Hard work is feature of 


convention. 


Frivolities are conspicuous by their absence. 


By James Dalton 


the annual meeting of the National Automobile 

Dealers’ Association at Chicago last week they 
might have learned a good many things. In the first 
place they would have been proud of the men who are 
representing them in every corner of the United States 
and of their determination to become better business 
men. 

If in the past the Chicago show has been made the 
excuse for a period of play time, conditions have 
radically changed. The 425 high-class distributors 
and dealers who went there for the N. A. D. A. meet- 
ing were interested only incidentally in amusement. 
[hey had gone to learn and they mopped up helpful 
information from every person who had anything use- 
ful to impart. They listened intently to earnest 


[ a few automobile manufacturers had attended 


j » Speeches devoid of the entertainment element but full 


o% meat. They got together at lunch and dinner and 
tead shop. When they heard some new idea that 
mig: mean a profit for them, they brought out well- 
filled rte books and jotted down the important points. 

First ball they listened to experts on the used car 
Problem teiwhat has been done to mitigate the evil 
in various pres through cooperative effort. This 
was the piece uresistance of the convention for it is 
the most importaisubject confronting the dealer. 


Many manufacturers might be amazed at some of 
the facts brought out. <A careful analysis of the facts 
available shows that the dealers of the country paid 
approximately $1,000,000,000 for the used cars they 
bought in 1922. About 2,250,000 new cars were sold 
last year and it is conservatively estimated that 70 
per cent of these sales had a trade string attached to 
them. This would make 1,575,000 transactions of a 
total of 3,825,000 sales by new car dealers alone to 
say nothing of those made by used car dealers and 
individual owners. This gives a striking picture of 
the vastness of the industry. 


Witl these facts in mind is it any wonder the 

dealers believe the time has come when manu- 
facturers must take a personal interest in this prob- 
lem? The volume of used car business done by deal- 
ers alone in 1922 was approximately 60 per cent of 
the wholesale value of all the motor vehicles manu- 
factured. 

The ideas of the dealers in this direction took con- 
crete form in resolutions which were adopted at the 
final session. Most important was that which read: 

“We herewith condemn the so-called ‘used car trad- 
ing allowance’ as an unfair and unethical business 
practice and a deceit upon the public in its operation.” 
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There is nothing of a pussy-footing nature in this 
language. The dealers who are members of the N. A. 
D. A. propose to take the position in their advertising 
that the factories whose local representatives are able 
to make an excessive allowance on used cars probably 
have an excessive list price. If this gospel is preached 
widely enough it will have a serious effect on factories 
which refuse to get into line on the trading allow- 
ance. 

Another paragraph important to manufacturers, read: 


$6 E respectfully suggest to the manufacturers of 
motor cars that the time has come to undertake 
such surveys of marketing conditions as will determine 
accurately the absorption power of a marketing terri- 
tory and that production schedules of all manufacturers 
should be drawn up with due regard to this absorption 
power rather than on the mechanical facilities of plants 
to turn out products or based on the similar production 
schedules of competitive 
manufacturers.” 


N. A. D. A. CONVENTION 
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factories to pay a part of the expense involved in adver- 
tising used cars. 

Manufacturers might disregard or treat with indiffer- 
ence the sentiments voiced in these resolutions if they 
had been adopted by a body of men who were indifferent 
merchandisers who expected the factories to carry all 
the load for them, but the present membership of the 
N. A. D. A. is not made up of merchants of that type. 
More than a majority of the men who attended the con- 
vention last week were sound and substantial distribu- 
tors who do each year a large volume of business and 
who have many hundreds of dealers under their direc- 
tion. They are of the type upon whom the manufacturer 
must depend if he is to be successful. 

It is well worth while to consider the fact that the 
N. A. D. A. is becoming a power among the dealers. It 
has just closed its most successful year and the men 
who were its founders and who have stood by it faith- 
fully are the ones who are most enthusiastic over the 
outlook for the future. 

While these dealers nat- 








Here’s a lesson read to 
the teachers by the pupils. 
Car manufacturers’ long 
have told their dealers that 
they must make careful 
sales analyses of their terri- 
tories and now the dealers 
counter with a suggestion 
that the factories take a 


ers’ Association. 


ANUFACTURERS 
valuable things from the report of the 
convention of the National Automobile Deal- 
The meeting was attended 
chiefly by sound, reputable distributors and 
dealers of the type that constitute the back- 
bone of the automobile business. 
There were many frank statements made, 


urally are most interested 
in their own problems they 
are not unmindful of those 
of the manufacturers. 
There was little talk of 
larger discounts or more 
favorable contracts. The 
subjects in which they are 
most interested are those in 


can learn § many 


dose of their own medicine. 
They have learned the les- 
son that there is a limit be- 
yond which it is impossible 
to make sales in any terri- 
tory except at the cost of 
ruinous trading. 

In this sales and trading 
business the dealers feel 
they have been the goats. 
Many of them have sold as 
many new Cars as their ter- 


but there was no loose talk. Suggestions 
were given to the manufacturer for improve- 
ment of merchandising methods and action 
was taken toward getting better results in 
dealer establishments. 

The used car problem was the most impor- 
tant topic discussed, but other questions of 
major interest were also before the gather- 
ing. It was pointed out that about $1,009,- 
000,000 was paid for used cars by dealers in 
1922. This is approximately 60 per cent of 
the total wholesale value of moter vehicles 


which the factory can help 
without much cost to itself. 

One constructive sugges- 
tion which may bear fruit 
was that the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce should appoint a spe- 
cial standing contact com- 
mittee to hold frequent con- 
ferences with a similar com- 
mittee representing the 
N. A. D. A. This committee 











ritories could be expected to 
absorb and then their fac- 
tories have dogged them un- 


built last year. 








would not be expected to 
make recommendations on 
subjects which might be 











til they have accepted much 
larger quotas. They tied 
their liquid capital up in these additional cars and then 
had to trade their heads off to get rid of them. This 
forced business may have transformed what would have 
been a reasonable profit for the year into an actual loss 
or a very small net profit. 

Not only are the dealers making up their minds not 
to accept larger quotas than they can handle on a sane 
basis if they work at top speed, but they propose to 
accept in trades hereafter only those used cars for 
which they can find a ready market. This determina- 
tion was voiced in the resolutions in the following 
language: 

“We herewith recommend to automobile dealers gen- 
erally that they make a survey of the cars in general de- 
mand in their territory, that they take in trade only those 
used cars for which there is an active and measurable 
demand and then only at a price which will permit the 
handling of the used vehicle at a profit. And we here- 
with condemn as suicidal the ‘unloading’ of new motor 
vehicles by any factory on any dealer who is thus com- 
pelled to accept used cars at prices which are ruinous 
to himself and demoralizing to the motor merchandising 
market.” 

One other point is that the dealers propose to ask their 





highly controversial but 
rather upon such questions 
as used cars, in the solution of which information is 
more important than anything else. 

It was evident from the interest manifested by the 
members that the present year will see an important 
growth of cooperative effort in the handling of used 
cars. It will be founded largely upon the experience of 
the Boston Used Car Statistical Bureau. The distribu- 
tors were eager for facts which would enable them to 
set up machinery which will work. 


i dere used car is not the only pressing problem in which 
the dealers are interested. They authorized the 
board of directors to take up with the Harvard Bureau ° 
Economics the question of making a survey of sales costs 
so that they will have some accurate data to determiy* 
whether their marketing costs are too high. Via 

It is estimated that scarcely 30 per cent of the Ms on 
know exactly how much it costs them to sell nex 4+*5 - 
say nothing of used ones. The association ~7a4dY ae 
undertaken a study of this subject but has#een a 
to draw any accurate conclusions from the ta obtained. 
Here again the manufacturers might tak- a lesson from 
the dealers’ book for not many of them Know as much as 
they should about their marketing cests. 
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These dealers have determined to eliminate from their 
end of the industry all the old hit-and-miss methods. 
F. W. A. Vesper of St. Louis, the treasurer, was roundly 
cheered when he said, “We are not in the automobile 
business but in the business of selling individual trans- 
portation. When this fact is generally understood it 
will help solve some of our problems, particularly those 
of pernicious legislation and taxation.” 

The dealers were urged to seek more constructive pub- 
licity in their local papers on the subject of discrimina- 
tory legislation. It was pointed out that this is a theme 
which interests more people than any other unless it is 
motion pictures. The statement also was made that 
automobile dealers as a whole are the biggest buyers of 
advertising space. 

Most important of the subjects considered were used 
cars and better merchandising methods, but other topics 
touched upon were the need for lower freight rates to the 
Pacific Coast, ambulance chasing lawyers and a coopera- 
tive advertising campaign. 


HE advertising which the,dealers have been asked 

to undertake has been worked out to the last detail 
and the copy has been prepared at the St. Louis head- 
quarters of the N. A. D. A. It will emphasize,:primarily, 
the permanence, character and integrity of dealers who 
are members of the association. It will cover also the 
subjects of used cars and service. The purpose is to im- 
press upon the public the importance of dealing with 
men who are solidly established merchants. The adver- 
tisements may be run either by a single dealer or by a 
group of them cooperating to buy the space. It is in- 
tended to have a nation-wide effect upon the mind of the 
purchasing public. 

Chief interest centered about the address of L. B. 
Sanders, head of the Boston Used Car Statistical Bureau, 
and his story of what the work done in Boston has dem- 
onstrated was closely followed. It was evident that many 
of the men present proposed to go home and arouse their 
fellow dealers to the necessity for undertaking a similar 
work. Others who touched upon the used car problem at 
considerable length were Guy S. Garber of Saginaw, 
Mich.; W. Pitt Barnes of Cleveland, and Harry Tipper, 
business manager of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

In his address Sanders asserted that each dealer seems 
to regard every other dealer as a liar, crook and thief. 
For that reason, when they enter into a gentleman’s 
agreement to play fair and not try to put something 


_ over, each dealer watches every other dealer like a hawk 


to see that the agreement is kept. No other machinery 
is necessary to insure a square deal for no man wants to 
be detected in a breach of faith. There have, however, 
been very few instances of misplaced confidence. 

Sanders assserted that scarcely 30 per cent of the deal- 
ers know what it costs them to sell new cars to say 
nothing of used ones. The average discount on new cars 
is 20 per cent, but it frequently costs as high as 18 and 
19 per cent to do business. Dealers in Boston are spend- 
ing from $25 to $35 to advertise each used car. 

Getting as much as they allow for a used car is not 
enough and dealers can’t get by on that basis. As soon 
as any car has been driven five miles it becomes a used 
vehicle, he said, but as a commodity it has a value. What 
that value is must be determined accurately. The true 
value of a used car is the price the public will pay for 
it on the open market, less its cost, the cost of recondi- 
tioning and a profit. 

Keen rivalry on the part of manufacturers sometimes 
leads to a price war, Sanders pointed out, and if such a 
condition should arise in the automotive field it wouldn’t 
be pleasant for those makers whose dealers are loaded 
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with used cars. He declared used-car purchasing agents 
are sadly needed by dealers. 

Some manufacturers have been engaged, he asserted, 
in a wild orgy of seeing how many cars they can pro- 
duce rather than how many they can sell without hav- 
ing their dealers go broke. A manufacturer is justified 
in demanding that a dealer sell as many new cars as a 
territory can reasonably be expected to absorb, but it is 
up to the dealer to know the sales strength of his car 
in his territory. He should refuse positively to take any 
more than that number. 

“You must analyze your territory,” he said, “and know 
how many cars can be sold. When you know your busi- 
ness your manufacturer will respect your views and give 
you all the support you can reasonably expect. Bank- 
ers are ready to tell you that you must handle used cars 
right or you can’t get further support from them. It is 
surprising that bankers have given dealers as much sup- 
port as they have considering the way a good many deal- 
ers have conducted their business.” 

He declared, in closing, that manufacturers are more 
ready than they ever were before to give practical help 
to their dealers. 

Tipper said in his address that the used and new car 
market must be regarded as a unit. A large part of his 
remarks was printed in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Feb. 1. 

After the discussion of the used car question, it was 
proposed that the N. A. D. A. go as far as it can in organ- 
izing cooperative effort by dealers in the cities of the 
country to meet the question in the most practical way 
possible. It was felt that in each city this work should 
be under the direction of an experienced, impartial man 
who has studied the sale of used cars from all angles. 

Another address in which the dealers were intensely 
interested was that of J. S. Knox of Cleveland, a mer- 
chandising specialist. He declared that if salesmen are 
to succeed in these days they must study, think and work. 
If they don’t they can’t succeed. 


N a highly competitive period, such as the present, 

precedent can’t be followed but must be made from 
day to day. Analysis and facts are absolutely essential. 
This analysis should determine what is your purpose, 
what are your difficulties and what facilities can you use 
in accomplishing your purpose. Executives must analyze, 
plan and manage. They must base their judgments on 
information and experience. One problem is the too 
rapid turnover of salesmen. 

Salesmanship, Knox said, consists of making people 
want what they need. We must study the needs of the 
man we sell so he can use our product efficiently. We 
must give expert advice and service. The big men are 
the ones who get the facts and know how to use them. 





HE proposal to construct a motor racing track at 

Montmorency, a wooded district to the north of Paris, 
is taking definite shape. At a meeting between the di- 
rectors of the Automobile Club de France and a number of 
the more important motor car builders, it was decided to 
acquire some 900 acres for the purpose of constructing a 
track with a length of between four and six miles. 

The track will be used primarily for trials of new types 
of cars; not of cars all of one series naturally, but of new 
models, and it will be let out to one firm at a time. Ac- 
cording to the Auto, a company is at present being formed 
by the firms of Ballot, Delage, Hispano-Suiza, and Pan- 
hard and Levassor. 

Although the track is intended primarily for trials of 
new cars, in time it may become a French speedway. 
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Great Value of Service Is Emphasized 
at Chicago S. A. EK. Meeting 


Factory engineers should give more attention to service station 


reports. 


Proper maintenance great help to sales. 


Flat rate 


system endorsed by speakers. Reasonable parts price essential. 


“Those who serve best will be ones to survive,” Jordan says. 


By B. M. Ikert 


"4 HOSE who serve best will be the ones to sur- 
T vive,” is what E. S. Jordan said at the Chicago 
S. A. E. dinner on Wednesday night of Chicago 
show week, and the same words might be taken as rep- 
resenting the combined opinions of those present at the 
technical sessions which were held during the day. 
Four papers were presented and three of them were 
devoted to that phase of service or maintenance which 
concerns particularly the dealer and car owner. That 
service is rapidly coming into its own was manifested 
by the lively discussion which followed the paper pre- 
sented by Don T. Hastings, vice-president in charge of 
service, Williams & Hastings, Inc., Detroit Hupmobile 
distributer, on the development of a modern service sys- 
tem. Unfortunately there were but few engineers 
present, most of the men present being service managers 
of factories or dealer establishments. This is a regret- 
table fact in that so much was talked about at these ses- 
sions which was.of value to the automotive engineer. 
While the paper by Hastings dwelt particularly on 
service from the dealer viewpoint, there was much of 
his paper directed to the manufacturer. For instance, 
he said that the builders of cars themselves were respon- 
sible in a great many cases for the high prices charged 
for service because of the exorbitant prices they had 
put on repair parts. The dealer, of course, could do 
nothing but accept these figures, although in many cases 
he has followed the builder’s example and added a high 
percentage to the factory price of parts in the guise of 
a charge for handling, freight, express and the like. 
Most makers and dealers have failed to realize that 
first class service is one of the best aids to the sales de- 
partment. Owners are buving cars more and more on 
the basis of good service, Hastings said. The average 
owner would be satisfied to own any one of the four or 
five cars which are about in the same price class, but 
he is almost certain to inquire first about the service 
which the factory and dealer are able to render. 


Flat Rate Advocated 


The greater part of Hastings’ paper was devoted to 
the flat rate or piece work system of selling service. 
His company has used the piece work plan for some time 
and he believes that this is the ultimate solution of the 
great troubles which have arisen in the past between 
owner and dealer as to prices for service work. The 
piece work plan also seems to be working out better 
with the mechanics in the shop. 


The second paper to be presented was that of J. F. 
Page, general manager of service, Packard Motor Car 
Co., Chicago, which was entitled “Automotive Service 
Cooperation Between Manufacturer and Dealer.” He 
stated that while much has been done during the last 
few years to elevate the service of factory and dealer, 
plenty of work still remains for both the factory and 
dealer. The factory, he said, must not be expected to 
assume entire responsibility for the quality of service 
rendered by the dealers, as a great share of the burden 
falls upon the dealer’s maintenance department. 


Factories Need Service Knowledge 


One phase of Page’s paper dealt with the familiarity 
of the factory with conditions in the field. Such knowl- 
edge, he said, can be obtained only at first hand; that is, 
by personal contact with the service man and an appre- 
ciation of his problems. Certainly it stands to reason 
that a manufacturer must be interested in the product 
he has made after it leaves the factory. Especially is 
this true when we stop to think that a maker has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in machinery and 
equipment to make his product, only to see it worked on 
in the field with crude equipment and very often with 
hardly any suitable equipment to speak of. If precision 
tools and machinery are used in the factory, then pre- 
cision tools and machinery must be used by the dealer’s 
maintenance department to recondition a part or unit 
when the time comes. 

The speaker said factories should give more attention 
to the suggestions sent in by dealers and maintenance 
men. The engineering department especially should 
give these suggestions careful attention. Tests of a 
product in the hands of users very often give a better 
clue to faulty construction or design than laboratory 
tests. When a service man writes to the factory stating 
that a certain part or adjustment will not stay put, his 
suggestions and criticisms should be carefully gone over 
instead of his being put down as “another bone-headed 
mechanic trying to tell us how to build this car.” 

Page pointed out the need for manufacturers to follow 
the examples of other makers who have maintained 4 
cost department developing accurate data on parts cost. 
Prices of parts should be stabilized, he said, and listed 
in parts books clearly and intelligently written and 
arranged. Much time and money on the part of dealer 
and factory can be saved or lost, depending upon how 
well these lists are constructed. 
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The factory stock department can assist the dealer by 
arranging to dispose of obsolete parts which have accu- 
mulated in the dealer’s stock room through no fault of 
his. The factory should be able, he said, to inform the 
dealer’s stock man in regard to the necessary parts and 
amount of stock to carry with reference to the number 
of cars of a given model in the dealer’s territory. This 
would often do away with an unnecessary amount of 
stock. 

We have seen this work out in service where a part 
breaks on a car and immediately the dealer’s stock man 
gets the impression that the part must be faulty in de- 
sign and therefore orders a quantity of them. The same 
part may never give any more trouble and had the dealer 
asked the factory, the latter could have informed him 
and saved him much money in not ordering these parts. 
The factory in most cases knows which parts may or 
may not give trouble from breakage and usually is in 
the best position to tell the dealer what parts he should 
stock. 

Time Studies Essential 


Time-studies and standard methods in repair opera- 
tions can be worked out at the factory, Page said. These 
are of utmost value to the dealer’s maintenance depart- 
ment. This not only makes it better for everyone con- 
cerned, but assures the establishment of flat rate prices 
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for the various repair operations. As long as there 
seems to be a rapidly growing tendency toward the flat 
rate or piece work system of selling service, it would 
seem that the car makers could contribute much of value 
in the way of telling the dealers how the repair and ad- 
justments can best be performed on their cars. This, 
of course, brings in such things as labor saving equip- 
ment and special tools to speed up work. 


New car inspection at the factory, the speaker said, is 
probably as great an item as any in the way of bettering 
service and getting more cooperation from the factory. 
The new owner’s first impressions are usually the last- 
ing ones and if he has trouble very soon after he gets 
the car, he has anything but a friendly attitude toward 
the factory and dealer. 

L. C. Hill, assistant general manager of the S. A. E., 
read a paper which had been prepared by Mr. Funder- 
burg of Funderburg & Mitchell Co., Boston Ford dealers. 


This paper was devoted chiefly to an exploitation of 
the many small things a dealer’s maintenance depart- 
ment can do to better its service. As an example, the 
paper stated, when this company is called out to tow in 
a wrecked car another car, usually a sedan, accompanies 
the tow car for the purpose of bringing home the passen- 
gers of the disabled car. Naturally this saves much 
embarrassment and makes a decided hit with customers. 


Electrical Standardization Will Decrease Maintenance Costs 


NE of the most comprehensive papers making a plea 
for standardization and a resultant bettering of ser- 
vice conditions was that presented in the afternoon session 
by A. H. Packer of Motor Age. His paper was entitled 
“Electrical Standardization and Its Effect on Mainte- 
nance.” Investigation, the speaker stated, had showed 
that the majority of electrical difficulties encountered in 
service were with the generator. Instead of now having 
some one hundred and thirty or more different types of 
generator armatures of a single make, probably five 
sizes would do for all concerned. Such things as shaft 
diameters, bearing sizes, length and diameter of genera- 
tor housings, etc., could be standardized without put- 
ting into jeopardy originality in constructions and manu- 
facturing methods. In other words, Packer believes it 
would still be possible for the designer of automotive 
electrical products to show originality in his product 
and at the same time conform to accepted standards 
_ would make the instrument easy to service in the 
eld 
Packer stated that while the standard S. A. E. flange 
or sleeve mountings for generators was in the main ad- 
hered to by makers of electrical apparatus, there still 
was much to be done in the way of standardizing, if pos- 
sible, such things as the distributer shaft mountings, 
position of fuse blocks, wiring installations, terminals 
on the rear switches, etc. He said in part: 


Service Problems Need Relief 


In automotive electrical equipment we have a multi- 
tude of starting motors, generators and ignition de- 
vices that go on one car and one only, and we have wir- 
Ing schemes, that while the same in principle, are very 
different in arrangement on the car. 

This is a source of annoyance not only to the owner of 
the car but to the average small electrical station as well, 
for the man in the small town does not have a sufficient 
quantity of work to make him familiar with the wiring 





on the various cars. If, however, we would analyze the 
circuits we would find them essentially the same, and it 
would accordingly seem possible to get some systematic 
way of wiring all cars. 

For example, the tail light wire might be laid out 
to run back along the left side rail of the frame or body. 
A standardized location of the fuses would also help a 
great deal. A standardized color scheme, long discussed, 
would facilitate trouble shooting while a definite loca- 
tion for the terminals on the back of the lighting switch 
would make it easier for all concerned. 


Wiring Standards Essential 


Whatever trouble a mechanic causes, and whatever 
mistakes he makes in working on our customers’ cars, 
he will never ascribe to his own inability but will blame 
the manufacturer for putting out a pile of junk and mak- 
ing a mess of the wiring. Such things do not promote 
sales, they kill them. That is why in self defense we 
should so standardize wiring that if a man had ever 
found the tail light circuit on any car, he could go to 
any other car and there locate the same circuit with 
equal facility. 

Variation in wiring schemes makes maintenance diffi- 
cult but not impossible. On the other hand, the varia- 
tion that exists in the construction of the electrical 
equipment on the car cannot be overcome by any amount 
of training that the electrical man might have. The ex- 
pense that this entails is borne by the automotive indus- 
try. 

What chance has the average station in a small town 
to have any part that a man may need? I was checking 
up in a wiring manual the other day and I found that 
there are listed there 


791 diagrams of different cars. 
14 different generator makers 
today. 


in active production 
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171 different types of generators made by these con- 

cerns. 

The Automotive Electrical Association proposes to 
establish stations through the country which will handle 
service on all makes of electrical equipment. This is a 
step in the right direction, but how can they possibly 
swing it where the community is so small that the sales 
will not pay the interest on the stock investment? 

How shall we start to standardize? A proposed basis 
has been laid out, taking into consideration the elec- 
trical characteristics of the machine, but how is this go- 
ing to help the maintenance shop, unless the mechanical 
dimensions are determined also? And if both electrical 
characteristics and mechanical dimensions are predeter- 
mined, are not some of our engineers right when they 
say standardization would remove all chance for initia- 
tive and chance for development in the art? We would 
be on a war basis building for production only on a 
basis where the planning was already done. 


Standardization Procedure 


Suppose, on the other hand, we would proceed with 
the standardization after this fashion. Take a survey 
of generators now in production, having an output say 
of 12 amp. at 8 volts at 1500 r.p.m. without destructive 
heating. Take a number of such generators and con- 
sider the length and diameter. Then consider the length 
and diameter of the armature core, the size of the com- 
mutator and brushes, size and location of bearings and 
lay out a standard generator on this basis. 

We now have mechanical dimensions pretty well de- 
fined, but have not limited initiative. The A Electric 
Co. perhaps having extensive research facilities will de- 
velop a grade of iron in which the heat losses will be 
less than in commercial laminated steel. Perhaps the B 
Electric Company would develop some new type of in- 
sulation that would stand excessive heat, due to over- 
loading or overspeeding, and they might thereby have a 
product superior to some other concerns. 

Standardization of complete machines would be a step 
in the right direction. It would make possible the use 
of a rental machine while the machine from the car was 
being repaired. However, you will find by visiting a 
number of service stations that as a rule no attempt is 
made to keep complete machines in stock. 

About the most common item carried in stock is the 
armature, and while the cost of this item is not as much 
as that of a whole machine, it is enough to prevent all 
but the very largest establishments having variety 
enough to handle the general run of cars. Standardiza- 
tion of armature sizes would therefore seem to be about 
the greatest benefit to the electrical maintenance di- 
vision of the industry. This would require fixing bear- 
ing dimensions and their relation to the armature core 
and commutator. The size of core, both diameter and 
length would have to be set and the commutator size 
would have to be fixed. 

Here, of course, we run into questions of design where 
in a machine of fixed external dimensions, one engineer 
might figure some advantage in a fairly large armature, 
with less space for the fields, while other engineers might 
figure on a smaller armature with greater field space. 
It would seem, however, as if an analysis of a number 
of machines would determine average dimensions that 
could be adhered to for such a standardized machine. 

Now you may say that even if an “A” type machine is 
so standardized that the armatures are all alike in re- 
gard to external dimensions, they may not be electrically 
interchangeable. That at the start may betrue. We have 
four-pole machines and two-pole machines, but it should 
be possible to settle on one or the other as a standard. 
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In fact, it will doubtless be found that most of the gen- 
erators now in use are four-pole machines. 

Then we come to the question of the manner in which 
armatures are wound. Here, again, it is a question that 
is a case of six of one or half a dozen of the other, for it 
does not make much difference whether progressive or 
retrogressive winding is used, just so all use the same 
kind. Even if engineers insisted on their right of indi- 
viduality in this particular respect, it would be easy for 
the service man to reverse the fields and make the arma- 
ture do. The question of brush position is also one that 
would have to be settled before an armature would be 
interchangeable in some other type machine. 

Now let us see what latitude this would give the de- 
signer and where he would have a chance to develop his 
product. Variation in the number of commutator bars 
would still be permissible if the diameter were kept the 
same. Variation in slots, quality of the iron and rela- 
tion of field ampere turns to armature ampere turns 
would still be possible, so that we would still have ma- 
chines differing somewhat in electrical performance. 
Perhaps some, more expertly designed, might have better 
commutation and therefore have greater brush life. 

Now you may say that the interchangeable feature of 
the armature would have little value if the electrical 
characteristics were not identical. This, according to 
my experience, however, is not the case. 

Now let us see what the maintenance advantages are. 
There are at present some 150 kinds of generator arma- 
tures that must be kept in stock. Many of these «rma- 
tures are so nearly alike that it takes careful examina- 
tion to tell the difference. Two of these made by one 
company are identical except that the diameter of the 
shaft end on which the sprocket goes is different. 

Assume that starting now we could equip cars with 
standardized machines only. Further assume that in- 
side of ten years the present cars would have been re- 
placed with standardized generators. We would have 
reduced the types of armatures in stock from 150 to 5. 

Now let us say that there are 1500 electrical service 
stations that are carrying at least a full set of armatures 
and that the average dealer’s price on these is $10 each. 
If you wish to vary these figures somewhat, you will find 
it does not affect the general nature of the results. On 
this basis we have a minimum investment of 1500 times 
10 times 150 or $2,250,000. Furthermore, this is only on 
a basis sufficient to take care of one customer on any 
particular armature. Now assume that the ten-year 
period of readjustment has passed. We find the invest- 
ment is now reduced to 1500 times 10 times 5 or $75,000, 
a difference of $2,175,000. 


Maintenance Costs Lowered 


Not only is this enormous reduction of investment 
possible throughout the country, but any small battery 
or electrical station having $50 to invest can lay in a 
stock of five armatures that will take care of any job 
that may come his way. At present such a thing is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

The saving just calculated means in interest alone 
some $130,500 saved. Now if we take Mr. Ray Sher- 
man’s figures of 10 per cent average total net profit as 
being just and fair, we find that a business of $1,305,000 
would have to be done to accomplish as much. 

Now let us remember that these figures are based on 
generator armatures only, no motor generators or start- 
ers having been considered. If these also could be stand- 
ardized, the saving could be doubled or trebled. The 
calculation has also been made on a basis of one arma- 
ture only of each kind, whereas most stations carry 4 
number of the more popular types. 
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Interchangeable Parts Feature 


. United Motors Truck Line 


Multi-purpose parts 


Permit large economies in manufacture. 


also used. 


construction without knuckle joint. 


fected in United Motors trucks for 1923 through 

parts interchangeability. Four chassis of 2000, 
3000, 3500 and 5000 lb. nominal ratings, comprise the 
line. Assembled from the products of standard parts 
makers, the line is so unified as to reduce greatly the 
number and variety of parts. For example, only two sets 
of frame dies are required; variation in strength being 
made by altering stock thickness. The same brake-shaft 
assembly is used on all four models and the same frame 
cross-members on the three larger ones. A single design 
suffices for the sets of fender irons. The radiator shell 
is identical for all four models, the depth of the core be- 
ing varied to meet the different cooling requirements. 

Interchangeability, by the use of multi-purpose parts, 
has also been effected on the individual models. Practi- 
cally the only lefts and rights which exist are the fen- 
ders. Even the pins on each end of the radius rod are 
interchangeable with the front spring shackle bolts. 
Throughout careful consideration has been given to re- 
duction in the variety of screw thread sizes, bolts, fit- 
tings and structural parts. 

The smallest model known as the New United Highway 
Special, rated at 2000 lb., is designed with sufficient 
weight (2700 lb.) and road clearance for farm use and 
with sufficiently low suspension and flexibility for de- 
livery purposes. Loaded the frame is 25 in. from the 
ground. «The chassis is a 128-in. wheelbase unit with 
Hotchkiss drive. This model has a Herschell-Spillman 
engine of 314 by 5 in. bore and stroke, cooled by thermo- 
syphon. The Fuller dry disk clutch and three-speed, 
sliding, selective gearset are mounted as a unit with 
the powerplant which has three-point suspension. The 
carbureter is a Zenith and the electrical equipment, in- 
cluding ignition, lighting and starting, is Bosch. 

The axles are Columbia, the rear being a semi-floating 
unit with bevel gear drive. Springs are semi-elliptic. 
The rear are 46%4 in. long by 214 in. wide with ten 
leaves. The front are 36% in. long by 21% in. wide with 
eight leaves. Both sets of brakes operate on the rear 
wheels. The emergency brake is 15% in. in diameter by 
2¥, in. internal expanding and the service brake 15 in. 
diameter by 21% in. external contracting. The steering 
gear is a Lavine irreversible type. Tires are 32 by 44- 
in. non-skid cord. Gear ratios are 5.8 to 1 on high, 11.1 
to 1 on second and 19.9 to 1 on low and reverse. The 
frame is pressed steel, channel section, 4 7/16 in. deep 
with an overall length of 182 in. and width of 33 in. 

The three larger models are similar in design with the 
exception that the smallest, known as the New United 
Heavy-Duty Express, has Hotchkiss drive. The two 
larger models have radius rods. Many of the units are 
the same in all three. The engines are 4 by 5-in. Her- 


N teced’i manufacturing economies have been ef- 





Flat radius rod of spring steel gives flexible 


Four models produced. 


cules with Brown-Lipe clutches and gearsets mounted as 
« unit with the powerplants. The drive is through di- 
vided propeller shafts with three Spicer joints and a self- 
aligning center bearing mounted under a frame cross- 
member. The shafts are 2 in. diameter steel tubing, giv- 
ing an approximate straight line drive under load. 

On the two larger models there are flat radius rods of 
spring steel with an additional spring steel leaf above 
and below the center leaf, giving a degree of flexibility, 
although performing the function of a radius rod. The 
flexible radius rod construction eliminates the usual 
knuckle joint mounting by permitting any twist to be 
taken in the member itself. With the radius rod func- 
tion taken care of, the rear springs on these two larger 
models are shackled at each end. The rear axles are Co- 
lumbia floating, bevel gear type on the Heavy Duty Ex- 
press, or 3000 lb. model, and on the two larger models 
they are Wisconsin double reduction units with Columbia 
front axles for the 3000 and 3500 lb. and Shuler front 
axles for the 5000-lb. trucks. Chrome vanadium steel 
springs are used on all three models. The frame stock in 
the 3000 and 3500-lb. units is 3/16 in. and in the 5000-Ilb. 
units is 4% in. pressed over the same dies. The wheel- 
bases for the three models are respectively: 148 in. for 
the 3000 lb., 150 in. for the 3500 lb. and 156-in. standard 
for the 5000 lb., with a long wheelbase option of 176 in. 
and a dump body chassis of 128 in. 

The Highway Special sells for $895 in chassis form 
with complete Bosch electrical equipment and cord tires. 
The 3000-lb. model also with complete Bosch equipment 
and an express body with canopy top sells for $1445. 
The two heavy haul models sell for $1595 for the 3500- 
lb. unit and $1795 for the 5000-lb. unit in chassis form. 
These two heavy units have Bosch high tension magnetos 
with oil lamps front and rear. 





Rear end of United Motors 3500-lb. truck showing 
spring type radius rod 
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M. A.M. A. Advertising Managers Stress 
Value of Specialized Parts. 


Efforts to promote sales of “completely equipped” vehicles 


to be carried forward. Parts business for 1922 was nearly 
$1,000,000,000 according to Ezra W. Clark. Car cannot be 


an orphan if it is made of standard parts, says Clyde Jennings. 


EANS for promoting the sale of “completely 

equipped” motor vehicles, as well as for enlight- 

ening the public on the inherent value of special- 
ized unit cars and trucks, were discussed by members 
of the Advertising Managers’ Council of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association at a meeting in 
Chicago last week. 

Much interest was displayed in the complete equip- 
ment idea, but more in means for promoting the sale of 
specialized unit vehicles. Speakers were agreed that it 
would not be difficult, by concerted action, to convince 
the public that cars and trucks assembled from tried and 
true parts were reliable in every sense of the word. They 
are the products of the skill and experience of solidly 
established companies. 

Representatives of motor vehicle manufacturers made 
it clear that they are proud of the parts they use. Know- 
ing their sterling quality as they do, their own engineers 
are able to devote their time to constant perfection of 
minor improvements, either alone or in cooperation with 
parts makers’ engineers. 

One of the arguments advanced in behalf of the spe- 
cialized unit vehicle is that good service for it always 
can be found. Mechanics in almost every garage are 
familiar with the standard parts, and the service stations 
established by parts manufacturers constitute another 
link in the chain. 

Clyde Jennings, editor of Motor Age, made the point 
that there can be no such thing as an orphan car if it 
is made of standard specialized units. 








HERE are many good arguments in favor 

of specialized parts. These were presented 
in imposing array at the meeting of the Adver- 
tising Managers of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

This article tells how these men are planning 
to promote the sale of the “specialized vehicle” 
and gives their ideas about prospective business 
in the parts field. 

Considerable emphasis was laid on the fully 
equipped car. It is interesting to note the wide 
trend toward added accessories in the 1923 
models. The general aspects of this trend may 
form the basis of considerable discussion and 
a good deal of merchandising experimentation 
during the next few years. 




















Edward 8. Jordan, president of the Jordan Motor Car 
Co., delivered a characteristic address in which he de- 
clared that the public always wants what its neighbor 
has, up to a certain point, and beyond that point it wants 
something its neighbor hasn’t. He believes it is the desire 
for something different which leads to the demand for 
special equipment. 

This demand will continue, Jordan said, until the addi- 
tional equipment becomes standardized and then it will 
turn to something else. He predicted that the coaches 
which are now so popular will rapidly diminish in popu- 
larity when their use becomes universal, and then the 
public will turn to something else. 

The manufacturer who is most successful, he said, is 
the one who can keep a couple of jumps ahead in deter- 
mining what prospects are going to want next. This 
judgment can be based largely upon a study of the 
social instincts of men and women, particularly women. 


Merchandising Era Here 


Merchandising will be the determining factor in indus- 
try, Jordan added. It is not primarily an engineering or 
production proposition. He cited the fact that 16,000 
dealers failed last year, largely because they didn’t know 
how to handle used cars. While the industry is now in 
the merchandising stage, it is rapidly approaching the 
service stage. It is the only business in the world in 
which all the old merchandise is returned. 

Only about thirty companies, he said, are now pro- 
ducing more than 100 cars a month, and the big problem 
is how many dealers can stay in business. They can’t 
live if they don’t serve. The cost of individual transpor- 
tation is going down and must continue to go down, he 
said, if manufacturers are to meet competition. No com- 
pany, he asserted, can build twenty-one models in one 
plant. The man who builds a single model has the best 
chance. 

One by one the dealers will pass out who are buying 
used cars at higher prices than they can be sold for. 
Then the manufacturers will be compelled to establish 
branches. When they are, they will curtail production 
to meet demand. When that time comes the dealers who 
remain will be in a position to turn deaf ears to persons 
who want to sell the second-hand merchandise. The 
process of elimination already is under way, he asserted. 

Ezra W. Clark of the Clark Equipment Co., chairman 
of the council, presided and in his opening address he 
gave some illuminating figures on the size of the parts 
industry, as well as the degree of specialization which 
has been reached in the manufacture of cars and trucks. 
Other speakers pointed out that there is no such thing 
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as a wholly self-contained automobile maker, and that all 
of them buy some of the parts and accessories they use. 

In his address Clark said in part: 

“If we might pick a keynote of the conference from 
our theme we would say that the automotive industry 
is a most highly specialized industry and that the spe- 
cialized unit and accessory branch of the industry shows 
by its increasing volume of sales year by year that it 
is in fact, if not in theory, the dominant industrial fac- 
tor. There are 427 companies affiliated with the M. and 
A. M. A. 

“From actual figures filed in monthly reports of sales 
by our members we are able to estimate accurately the 
total volume of parts and accessory sales. It reached 
for the year 1922 the total of $629,266,484 from our own 
members and $353,685,900 from similar companies not 
affiliated with us, or a grand total of $982,952,384; almost 
a billion dollars’ worth of products going as original 
equipment items into the cars and trucks from actual or 
potential members. Replacement parts from the same 
sources total $768,569,024, or a grand total of parts, units 
and accessory production of $1,751,521,408. 

“The wholesale value of cars and trucks produced last 
year amounted to $1,786,077,238, of which approximately 
20 per cent should be allowed for profit, overhead, etc., 
leaving a production value of cars and trucks to the 
amount of $1,428,861,790. Of this amount $982,952,384 
was purchased from the parts and accessory manufac- 
turers, which shows that 69 per cent of the aggregate 
production elements were supplied by the parts and 
accessory manufacturers; in other words, 69 per cent 
of the average car and truck consists of specialized parts 
or accessories. 

Big Parts Business 


“These facts show the pertinence of our theme; it is 
100 per cent pertinent in relation to the business of our 
members and 69 per cent pertinent in relation to the 
business of the car and truck manufacturer. The entire 
automotive production of our members is intimately re- 
lated to our theme, and the figures presented show that 
the automotive industry is more highly specialized than 
any other in America—so highly specialized, in fact, 
that the average buyer of an automobile comes into the 
display room fully sold on the dependability, economy 
and general service ability of every car. Car depend- 
ability being so generally recognized, it is just a question 
of relativity between one car and another car. 


“The universal public consciousness of car values 
is the greatest asset that the automotive industry 
has, and it is largely due to the uniform excellence 
and dependability of the engine, axle and other prod- 
ucts of the parts and accessory manufacturers. Their 
work, plus the demonstrated integrity of the car and 
truck manufacturer, gives a deserved prosperity to 
our industry. 


“The term ‘pleasure’ car went into the discard in auto- 
motive circles and was replaced by the term ‘passenger’ 
car several years ago when an analysis of sales showed 
that a very large percentage of all cars was utilized 
wholly or in part for business and only a small percent- 
age was used exclusively for recreation, so now the word 
‘assembled’ is being replaced by the designation ‘spe- 
clalized’ in car and truck terminology. 

“Credit for this is due largely to G. W. Yeoman, vice- 
president, Continental Motors Corporation and a director 
of the M. & A. M. A., who has drawn the line of demarca- 
tion. Creation in things automotive is now expressed in 
terms of coordination instead of terms of invention. The 
automotive builder of today is great because of the 
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ERCHANDISING is going to be the domi- 

nant note in the automotive industry dur- 

ing 1923. This fact was fully recognized at the 

meeting described in the accompanying article. 

Several speakers emphasized its importance in 

connection with marketing new and used cars 
and in selling service. 

The unit parts makers are ready to do their 
share in promoting the sale of their products 
and in helping to service properly the units 
already in use. 




















groundwork laid by the specialized parts and accessory 
manufacturer plus the public recognition of his own in- 
tegrity, which includes the will and ability to properly 
produce and adequately distribute his cars and trucks 
through the span of years. 

“The dealer is the most important factor in the present 
automotive situation. Many manufacturers have suffered 
much during the last two years; more dealers’ have 
suffered more during the same time; therefore the per- 
centage of changes among the dealers has been greater 
than among the manufacturers. The older an industry 
becomes the more difficult is it for a newcomer to obtain 
a foothold in that industry. 

“Many of the dependable values that make for per- 
manency in our industry are associated with the prod- 
ucts of our specialized establishments. These values 
have been given potency because in use they have been 
found to give the largest measure of service. The parts 
manufacturer, careful to protect the reputation of his 
product, hedges its use about with certain requirements 
as to appropriate installation so as to insure adequate 
protection to dealer and consumer. 

“It is known that the parts and accessory manufac- 
turer, including the tire maker, spends for advertising 
approximately $10 to every $6 spent by the car and 
truck manufacturer. An appreciable percentage of this 
greater expenditure goes into the automotive trade pub- 
lications and therefore reaches the dealer. 

“Men and women, with their desire for the best, have 
shown an inclination to follow the manufacturers who 
give them their choice of a car stripped of equipment 
and a car completely equipped. 

“Standard equipment, now furnished practically on 
all cars, consists of speedometers, ammeter, oil gage, 
hand tire pump, horn, demountable rims, tools, spare rim 
and carrier, and cord tires. Henry Ford’s policy has been 
not to put more things on the car, but to take more things 
off. But even he, as the producer of the lowest priced 
vehicle, does not conform literally to this policy; notice 
his demountable rims, optional bodies, starters, etc. 

“Only eight cars are now listed with standard equip- 
ment only. Last August there were twenty-four such 
cars; today, out of 100 leading models, ninety-two are 
supplied with additional items of equipment as against 
seventy-six last summer. 


Beauty Should Be Part of Car 


“It is also reasonable to suppose that the designer of 
the car lines should be the best judge of what is appro- 
priate and harmonious in the way of bumper and top 
equipment. The designer of a car is dealing with a 
tangible problem when he builds beauty into his product, 
because he is meeting the needs and meriting the appre- 
ciation of a large percentage of the public. Beauty should 
be as much a part of the car as it is of life, and who 
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of us is unable to appreciate the graceful form and figure 
of a beautiful woman or the glory of a landscape? The 
car manufacturer therefore is the best able to determine 
what is the most artistic equipment to be installed upon 
the car. 

“The perfection of the automobile has brought with 
it a recognition of a number of factors which formerly 
were not considered, or, if considered at all, were dis- 
regarded because of the necessity of solving more urgent 
problems. For instance, chassis balance means more 
than passenger comfort—it means engine efficiency and 
operating economy. This is only one among many reasons 
why the car and truck manufacturer should dictate by 
selection the equipment and accessories that go into the 
car. There is a problem of ballistics involved in the shift- 








. ( NE by one the dealers will pass out who 

are buying used cars at higher prices 
than they can be sold for. Then the manufac- 
turer will be compelled to establish branches. 
When they are, they will curtail production to 
meet demand. 

“When that time comes, the dealers who re- 
main will be in a position to turn over cars to 
persons who want to sell second-hand merchan- 
dise. The process of elimination is already 
under way.” Edward S. Jordan. 
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ing of a single tire from the rear to the front running 
board or in the addition of a touring trunk to the rear. 

“Sales departments, however, demand that in addition 
to the excellency of the car it must have certain addi- 
tional and definite sales points. Into this emergency 
steps the accessory manufacturer with all manner of 
special equipment. The sales managers of the car and 
truck manufacturers may well look to the accessory and 
equipment manufacturers for assistance in their selling 
problems. 

“The completely equipped car as sent out by the fac- 
tory means savings passed on to the consumer, and, in 
the final analysis, the consumer demand will determine 
the success or failure of the car manufacturer. The 
manufacturer produces in large volume and is therefore 
able to buy at the lowest price. The accessory manufac- 
turer would rather sell in thousand lots than in dozen 
lots, and can afford, by reason of smaller sales expense 
and less credit risk, to make a lower price. These acces- 
sory buying economies should be passed on to the car 
purchaser. 

“We might quite well pause in our consideration of 
this theme to view the situation as it affects the jobber 
and retailer. Will the increasing sale of the sport or 
fully equipped car take the market from the jobber and 
retailer of accessory equipment? Emphatically no! 

“Each fully equipped car will be an animated adver- 
tisement for the further retail sale of accessories to take 
care of the non-equipped cars now in operation. This 
demand added to the requirements of the car manufac- 
turer will increase stupendously the production demands 
upon the accessory manufacturer; this means reduced 
production costs and prices. Any industrial or commer- 
cial process which cuts the costs and increases efficiency 
without reducing quality is bound, in the long run, to 
be good for the community as a whole and for all of the 
interests concerned. 

“Briefly, we may summarize the situation of the whole- 
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sale and retail accessory dealer with a trite paraphrasing 
of a well-known human characteristic, ‘I want what my 
neighbor has, if what he has is better than what I have’ 
This has been a compelling motive of human nature 
since the dawn of time.” 

Jennings pointed out in his address some of the things 
parts manufacturers can do to promote the sale of spe- 
cialized unit vehicles and how they can widen the re- 
placement market for parts and accessories. 

“The automotive merchant today,” he said, “is slowly 
realizing that he is a transportation merchant—that his 
sales unit, instead of being a completed article, is merely 
a means toward transportation, and that to round out the 
sale he must continue to sell the vehicle as long as it 
is being used for transportation. This means that he 
must supply mainteia1ice—at a profit—for this means 
to the end, and that it is his duty to sell other things 
that go toward making this vehicle a better means to 
the end. 

“If this transportation merchant does his full duty 
toward his customer who buys transportation of him 
he must have in stock for this man an ability to main- 
tain his car, to make it more comfortable (if that is 
what the customer wants or needs), and especially must 
he provide for his customer the equipment that makes 
for safety and conformity with the laws of the commu- 
nity wherein this car is used. By the latter I mean that 
he must be sure that the lamps on this car are within 
the law, that he has the material and the ability to care 
for the brakes and similar operations. 

“So, from a dealer point of view, I should venture that 
the parts and equipment manufacturer could best devote 
his talents and money to advertising transportation with 
a view of helping the dealer sell the complete units of 
transportation in which these parts are offered to the 
public. An axle or an engine is of little use to the aver- 
age American today, and the only reason he should know 
about an axle or an engine is that it is a part of a re- 
liable vehicle. 

“It so happens that when a company gets to big pro- 
duction it makes more and more of its units. It happens, 
too, that these older cars that have reached a large pro- 
duction have the best and the most experienced dealers 
—which is the natural course of events. 

“The bringing out of a new car, then, has a number 
of angles, and the dealer who takes the obligation of 
introducing this new product to the public should have 
much encouragement, much education and a great deal 
of training. The makers of the parts that go into this 
car cannot afford to sit back and depend upon the manv- 
facturer or assembler to carry the whole load, but they 
should join with him in the effort to put this car over by 
letting the public know that a good axle never associates 
with bad company and they should take an active part in 
the education of this dealer. 


Cooperation Needed 


“Merely changing the designation of this car from 
‘assembled’ to ‘specialized’ is not going to accomplish 
anything. The new name must be carried home to the 
public and it must be carried home to mean cars and 
quality. If any of the good parts that are to be so boosted 
as a part of the whole are like old dog Tray, in bad com- 
pany, the quicker they withdraw from this company the 
better. 

“Certainly any campaign for the uplift of the special- 
ized cars must be one of coordination between the various 
unit makers and the manufacturers. 

“A feature in this connection that I believe is worthy 
of notice by you is the fact that the specialized car can 
never become an orphan. 
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“In imposing this duty upon the unit makers I am not 
in the slightest excusing the car manufacturer who is 
so neglectful as to permit his car to come into disrepute 
by such a situation. I think, however, that many suit 
makers have more at stake in such situations than some 
of the car manufacturers. The car manufacturer can 
go to other fields when he comes into disrepute in one— 
if his production is not great—but the unit maker has 
no choice of fields. He must carry on where fate puts 
him. 

“In the matter of dealer education there is much to be 
gaid about the universality of parts. There is much that 
the maintenance man can learn, and there is much that 
he must be given an opportunity to learn. 

“There are very few really national cars in this coun- 
try when it comes to service. You can quickly make more 
of them by spreading the information as to how well 
known the parts of certain specialized cars really are. 

“The advertising to accomplish this is a high-character 
of salesmanship. It is selling without direct results. 
There will be few inquiries to encourage you unless you 
have informative books for distribution. But such adver- 
tising will bring an understanding in the trade that will 
make for permanency of position. It will disarm the 
dealer influence against a certain part, which often is 
the reason for a change at the factory and which is most 
often an enmity born of ignorance. 


Franker Discussion Advisable 


“It seems to me that the time has come when there is 
an opportunity for a franker discussion in the press that 
stays within the industry. When every man jack in the 
trade knows that a certain unit has been in trouble, why 
should not the overcoming of that trouble be frankly 
announced? Rumors of trouble travel quickly. There 
is little secrecy among men of the trade. 

“Much that has been said here applies only or chiefly 
to the unit parts, but you are also considering equipment 
which is not absolutely necessary to transportation, but 
which is necessary for comfort and a certain degree of 
safety. 

“By this I refer to bumpers, spotlights and such equip- 
ment. There is much in the way of promotional adver- 
tising that the manufacturer can do to promote the sale 
of such equipment, but the way to do this is so open 
that it hardly need be discussed here. There is one diffi- 
culty, and that is that so many firms are engaged in 
the manufacture of these articles it appears to be almost 
impossible to gain a national market for one brand. 
Under these circumstances national advertising does not 
bring the aid to the dealer that it might be supposed to 
do and as it does in the case of a smaller priced article, 
which every dealer in the country can stock if the people 
ask for it. 

“Having referred to bumpers, I would like to make one 
suggestion. We are constantly receiving literature for 
bumpers which feature car crashes which we steadfastly 
decline to print. We believe that the bumper can well be 
sold without adding to the already strong sales resistant 
to the motor vehicle because of the danger. At least, it 
will not be necessary to exploit pictures of distressing 
scenes. This same suggestion applies to other safety 
devices. 

“One field that appears to have been overlooked in the 
advertising to the dealer has been the promotion of the 
equipment and accessory business based on the used-car 
problem. It is our belief that if dealers generally could 
be persuaded to doll up certain of their used cars, they 
would materially aid the resale of these cars. 

“We believe the automotive equipment and accessory 
manufacturer can, in a large measure, depend upon his 
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dealers to pass these ideas out to his customers, but we 
believe that the manufacturer must assume the duty of 
telling the dealer how and why this article serves, what 
kind of cars it looks the best on and other material of 
this sort. The man who is depending upon retail sales 
for a living, does not have much time to think for some 
one else. More important to him is making the sale and 
collecting the bill. 

“In connection with used cars there is one very weak 
link. We all admit today that the social reason is im- 
portant in the sale of the car. Many prospective pur- 
chasers of cars believe that all cars are good, and, while 
some may be better than others, there is not enough of 
this difference to offset the looks. So many cars are 
bought for the special effect the buyer sees in appear- 
ance. 

“Repainting these cars has been a large problem and 
unlike many other automotive problems it is growing 
larger rather than moving toward a solution. It appears 
that the varnish and paint companies have absolutely 
failed in this work. The largest market the world has 
known for their wares is before them, and they have 
practically ignored it. We cannot recall any consistent 
effort on the part of the paint or varnish maker to enter 
this field and help to upbuild a proper repainting service. 
Where the large city dealer has established a paint shop, 
he has had to emulate the example of his own customers, 
force some one to sell him the equipment. 

“The paint makers apparently have expected the auto- 
motive industry to go to the house painter and get him 
to paint their cars in a barn. Through their old chan- 
nels of distribution they have let paint dealers who do 
not grasp this situation promote the establishment of 
automotive paint shops in the cheapest rental store 
rooms in the community. The results have been damag- 
ing to the car, instead of beneficial. 

“The door for a repainting industry is wide open if 
any one cares to enter and act politely and intelligently 
once he is inside. There is a wonderful opportunity to 








‘¢C'TANDARD equipment, now furnished 

practically on all cars, consists of 
speedometers, ammeter, oil gage, hand tire 
pump, horn, demountable rims, tools, spare rim 
and carrier, and cord tires. 

“Henry Ford’s policy has been not to put 
more things on the car but to take more things 
off. But even he, as the producer of the lowest 
priced vehicle, does not conform literally to 
this policy; notice his demountable rims, op- 
tional bodies, starters, etc.” Ezra W. Clark. 




















spread the gospel that frequent varnish jobs will save 
the paint and that a paint job will rescue and resocial- 
ize many a mechanically good but terrible looking car. 

“There has been a great economic waste because of the 
failure to build up a proper appreciation of the repaint- 
ing industry and if this has been a waste in the past, 
think what it will be when the much greater proportion 
of closed cars come onto the used car market. A touring 
car may look bad when the paint fails, but think of the 
closed car! 

“As an evidence of the failure of the paint makers to 
properly appreciate this situation, consider the enthusi- 
asm with which the industry is turning to the cars that 
have more of the leather cloth or other fabric covering. 
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It would not be surprising if in a few years paint, as we 
now know it, is lost to this industry and its place taken 
by high heat enamel and fabric. In the meantime the 
paint people have an opportunity if they will come into 
this industry instead of trying to bring the industry to 
them. If they do they will help you with your problems.” 

E. C. Tibbitts of the William H. Rankin Co., Akron, 
said that approximately $8,000,000,000 will be spent in 
1923 for cars, trucks, tires, gasoline, oil, road main- 
tenance, depreciation, interest, taxes, insurance and 
other charges directly connected with the purchase and 
operation of the motor car. 

The problem of the manufacturer producing specialized 
unit trucks is to sell the public on the efficiency of the as- 
sembled vehicle, in the opinion of L. B. Dudley, advertis- 
ing manager of the Federal Motor Truck Co., who spoke 
for M. L. Pulcher, vice-president of the company, who was 
unable to be present. Motor Truck Industries, an associa- 
tion of truck and parts manufacturers, is getting out 
400,000 booklets explaining the merits of specialized units. 
Federal is getting out a similar booklet emphasizing the 
value of the parts used as well as the completed truck. 

It is possible, Dudley said, to sell the efficiency and 
economy of the specialized unit to the public and it cer- 
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tainly is possible to sell the service which is available, 
Parts makers are helping materially in this respect by 
means of the chains of service stations they are estab- 
lishing. 

W. O. Rutherford, president of the M. A. M. A. and vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., decried any 
attempt to have an extra tire added to the standard equip. 
ment of cars. He said it would be a positive menace to the 
industry and that tire makers felt four tires were enough 
to supply with any car. 

O. R. McDonald of the American Chain Co. suggested 
that each manufacturer of a part or of an accessory get 
out literature to help the garage man perform the sery- 
ice the parts are capable of giving. His suggestion was 
referred to the executive committee of the council for ac- 
tion which will be designed to put it into effect. 

Flat rates for service were advocated by William Mack, 
sales manager of the Borg & Beck Co., Chicago. 

Gordon Lee, foreign sales manager of the Yellow Cab 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and former chief of the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, discussed the im- 
portance of the export market for makers of parts and 
equipment. He declared those who were not cultivating 
this field were overlooking substantial profits. 





Automotive Electric Service Association Holds Convention 


NE hundred and twenty-eight members and guests of 
the Automotive Electric Service Association at- 
tended the open session of the first national convention 
held in Chicago Tuesday, Jan. 30, in the Congress Hotel: 
The aims and objects of the association are: 


1. Discussion of subjects of interest and value to the 
industry in which its members are engaged. 

2. The advancement and improvement of that industry. 

3. Collection and dissemination of statistics and infor- 
mation of value to its members. 

4. Promotion of a spirit of cooperation among its mem- 
bers with a view to raising the standard of service to 
the user of automotive equipment. 

5. Improvement of the cooperation between its members 
and the manufacturers whom they represent. 

6. Encouragement of the use of only genuine parts for 
repair or replacement service. 


The various addresses given during the day all empha- 
sized strongly the value of genuine parts to the car user. 
Recognition was given to the fact that the extended use of 
motor cars depends on car owners’ satisfaction which can 
only be attained when service is promptly and accurately 
given and when reliable parts are used in work of this 
kind. 

P. I. Durham, president of the A. E. S. A., outlined the 
growth of automotive electrical service stations, showing 
how limited volume of work in any one type of equip- 
ment or make had necessitated the authorized station, 
which handles a large number of makes of starting, light- 
ing and ignition equipment. 

H. R. Cobleigh, secretary of service of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, pointed out that service 
work in the electrical field is substantially the same as for 
mechanical maintenance as far as its general problems are 
concerned. He said in part: “The necessity for coopera- 
tion in connection with service problems cannot be pressed 
too strongly. What for example would happen to the elec- 
trical service station if the supply of rubber should sud- 
denly give out so that no tires were available. Cars could 
not run at least for some time until a substitute could be 
developed and in the meantime there would be no need for 
. electrical or battery service. 

“Again assume that the gasoline supply should suddenly 


give out. The electrical station would again find itself 
without customers. 

“The public at present feels that service is getting worse 
and worse and it is up to associations of this character to 
change this opinion. 

“To gain the confidence of the public is a matter of para- 
mount necessity and the flat rate system of charges is the 
best means we have available in accomplishing this result. 
Hand in hand with the flat rate system logically goes the 
piecework method of paying mechanics.” 

Discussing Cobleigh’s talk, one member asked whether 
any efforts had ever been made to encourage car users to 
patronize authorized service stations. Cobleigh replied 
that the question was entirely up to the individual serv- 
ice station, for if an authorized shop could handle the 
work better and cheaper they would naturally get the 
business. 

A census taken at the meeting, indicated that one-third 
of the members are using the flat rate system or some 
variation of it. 

J. A. Shank, service manager for the Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, gave a short talk in which he pointed out the neces- 
sity of giving sufficient attention to the sale of parts and 
labor in combination, in other words, service to the car 
owner, and indicated that in the effort to merchandise 
parts there might be danger of neglecting service work. 

L. E. Murray, editor of Automotive Electricity, deliv- 
ered an address in which he said that 55 per cent of the 
cars are used and serviced in or near towns of 5000 popu- 
lation or under. It was later brought out that probably 65 
per cent of the cars in use are used and serviced in towns 
of 10,000 or under so that proper facilities in the smaller 
towns make up the major portion of the service problem. 

It was further shown that for battery service it is neces- 
sary to go to some particular station handling the par- 
ticular battery used on the car while in electrical service 
work it is generally possible to go to a centralized station 
handling parts for all cars. There is apparently no real 
fundamental reason why a battery service station could 
not handle all different makes of batteries just as a tire 
store can furnish any tire the user desires within rea- 
sonable limit. From the car user standpoint it would ap- 
parently facilitate the matter of getting battery repairs. 
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Ross Producing New Cam and Lever 
Type of Steering Gear 


Cam surface is in the form of variable pitch thread which 


gives large reduction at central portion, with consequent 


approach to irreversibility, and less reduction in extreme 


positions. Fast and easy steering among advantages claimed. 


signed in four sizes, for either passenger cars or 

trucks, has recently been announced by the Ross 
Gear & Tool Co., which for many years has produced 
steering gears of the screw and nut type. The distinctive 
feature of the new gear is the use of a helical cam of 
variable pitch, bearing against a stud of diamond-shaped 
section, carried at the end of a crank which is integral 
with the shaft to which the steering arm is connected. 

It will be seen from the ac- 
companying cut that the cam 
bearing surface is really a vari- 
able pitch screw thread. This 
screw is mounted in ball bearings 
which take both thrust and radial 
load. The screw is made from 
low carbon steel and is case hard- 
ened to afford a good wearing 
surface. 

The pitch of the thread is low- 
est at the central portion or mid- 
position, increasing gradually, 
but quite rapidly, to a much 
coarser pitch at the extreme po- 
sitions. This construction re- 
sults in a comparatively low re- 
duction and consequent closer ap- 
proach to irreversibility when 
the gear is in mid-position, that 
is, in the normal driving posi- 
tion when the car on which it 
is used is moving straight ahead. 
This arrangement is said to 
minimize road shocks on the 
steering wheel when the car is 
driven over rough roads. On 
account of the increasing pitch as the wheel is turned 
either way from mid-position, the steering becomes faster 
and faster as the road wheels approach the extreme or 
lock position. 


A NEW steering gear of the cam and lever type, de- 


THE proportions of the thread or cam surface and the 
“lever carrying the diamond shaped stud are such, 
it is claimed, as to afford exceptionally easy steering. 
The unusual length of the internal lever arm, carrying 
the cam follower, the bearing pressure on the cam and 
follower surfaces is lowered and the life of these sur- 
faces increased correspondingly. 

The housing is split longitudinally and is assembled 
with shims to give the correct adjustment of the diamond 
shaped stud in relation to the surface. Shim adjustment 








New Ross cam and lever type steering gear 
showing the variable pitch screw which forms 
the cam surface 


is provided also to insure proper adjustment of the ball 
bearings. The steering arm is attached to the outer end 
of the trunnion shaft by a 36 tooth, V-type, serrated, 
tapered spline, and is held in place by a castellated nut 
with cotter pin. 


HE steering gear is compact and of light weight, and 

the number of parts used is reduced to a minimum. 
The casing is made oil tight and the gear is designed for 
oil lubrication. 

The cam or screw is con- 
nected by a splined or serrated 
joint with the steering tube at 
the upper end of which the 
steering wheel is carried. The 
steering columns or stationary 
external tube which carries 
the spark and throttle sector, is 
grooved longitudinally at its 
lower end, where it fits into the 
gear housing. This arrangement 
prevents the tube from turning 
and provides also an oil tight 
joint. 

This new steering gear is to 
be manufactured in four models, 
as follows: Model C, designed 
for passenger cars weighing 
3200 Ib. or less, and trucks of not 
more than %-ton capacity; 
Model E, for passenger cars 
weighing over 3200 lb., and for 
114-ton trucks; Model G, for 2, 
21% and 3-ton trucks, and Model 
I, for trucks of 3% tons and 
over. 

The upper portion of the steering gear, not shown in 
the cut, is of conventional design. Concentric tubes for 
spark and throttle control are employed, while a wire for 
central horn button is carried inside the innermost tube. 





HE province of Saskatchewan, Canada, has adopted 

a new system of motor vehicle license fees, based on 
wheel base length instead of horsepower. Motor vehicles 
not exceeding 100 in. wheel base will pay a registration 
fee of $15. Those with longer wheel base will pay $2.50 
more for each additional five inches. The majority of 
cars in use at present, says Vice Consul E. Eugene Her- 
bert in a report to the Department of Commerce, do not 
exceed 100 in. 
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Testing High Tension Ignition 
Apparatus Performance 


“Fat” spark no better than lean for causing rapid combustion, 


but enables generator to overcome plug insulation leakage. 


Test with standardized gap determines usefulness of spark 


generator. Coil and magneto ignition characteristics compared. 


By J. D. Morgan* 


SSOCIATED with the secondary winding of an 
A ignition system and its connections with the spark 
plug is a property termed capacity, by virtue of 
which a charge of electricity can be stored. This is often 
indicated in diagrammatic representations of ignition cir- 
cuits by a condenser, although no separate condenser is 
ordinarily used. While the voltage is rising and until the 
spark occurs, electricity accumulates in the secondary 
system, the quantity depending upon the capacity of the 
system and the voltage to which it is raised. As soon as 
the sparking voltage of the gap is reached a spark is pro- 
duced, and the quantity of electricity first discharged is 
that which has accumulated during the interval between 
the interruption of the primary current and the first ap- 
pearance of the spark. This discharge produces what is 
known as the capacity component of the spark. 

The source of energy from which the spark is derived 
is that associated with the primary winding at the instant 
of interruption of the current. This energy is represented 

by %2L7, where L is the inductance of the primary wind- 
ing and 7 the current interrupted. The quantity 42.L7 can 
never be less than 42CV* when a spark occurs. It is 
usually much greater and the difference between these two 
quantities—disregarding transformation and other losses 





*Abstract from paper presented before Institution of Automobile 
Engineers. 
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Fig. 1—Sparking voltage approximately propor- 
tional to gap width. ta 2—Primary current at 
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—is a measure of the energy content of the inductance 
component of the spark. 

With perfect insulation in the plug and connecting cable, 
a spark is insured if the generator delivers only that 
amount of electricity necessary to charge the secondary 
system to the sparking potential of the plug. But when 
plug insulation leakage exists a greater quantity of elec- 
tricity must be available. 

There exist two important fallacies concerning the high 
tension spark as an igniting agent: (1) that a large spark 
causes more rapid combustion than a small one, and (2) 
that the whole of the thermal energy of the spark is 
utilized in ignition. Competent observers have reiterated 
that spark size has no effect on the rate of development of 
flame in combustible gases. The explanation of the im- 
proved engine performance sometimes observed when a 
“fat” spark is used is that misfires are reduced or elimi- 
nated, for the reason that the spark generator condition 
that results in “fat” sparks is that which enables the 
generator to overcome plug insulation leakage, and so in- 
sure regular occurrence of the spark. 


Utilizaticn of Spark Energy 


The other fallacy, that the whole of the energy of the 
spark is utilized in causing ignition, is more difficult to 
disprove and requires careful examination. Three facts 
connected with ignition phenomena induce a _ skeptical 
attitude in regard to this belief: (1) The spark is com- 
posite in character; (2) the components are not coincident 
in time; (3) the capacity component is relatively much 
more active as an igniting agent than the inductance com- 
ponent. The matter has been explored experimentally, and 
it has been found that under normal working conditions 
ignition depends only on the capacity component. This does 
not mean that if a spark produced by a given apparatus 
at a given gap and having a negligibly small or no induc- 
tance component fails to ignite, it follows that the mixture 
cannot be ignited by a spark in which the same capacity 
component is associated with a large inductance component. 
However, for practical purposes it is not safe to rely on 
any contribution to the process of ignition from the in- 
ductance component, and in all problems connected with 
high tension spark ignition the capacity component only 
should be considered. Evidence sometimes seems to indi- 
cate that the flame portion of the spark assists ignition, 
but in such cases the ignition is invariably irregular and 
unsatisfactory. 

It has already been remarked that the energy content of 
the capacity component of the spark can be expressed by 
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Fig. 3—Leakage across secondary terminals. 
Fig. 5—Magneto and coil test. 


¥CV*, where C is the capacity associated with the spark 
circuit (including plug, cables and secondary winding of 
the spark generator), and V is the sparking voltage. C 
is always, in normal apparatus, a very small quantity, and 
it depends mainly on the design of the spark generator 
and the size and disposition of the cables connecting the 
generator to the plug. Comparing a normal ignition coil 
with a normal magneto designed for the same duty, C is 
usually rather larger in the magneto than in the ignition 
coil. But the actual value of C in the complete system is 
affected considerably by the cables, and for practical pur- 
poses it is quite accurate enough to regard C in a given 
normal system as the same whether a magneto or an 
ignition coil is used. V is a quantity that can vary great'y, 
and the effect of variation of V on the “incendivity” of 
the spark is much more important than variation of C, 
seeing (in the first place) that the energy content of the 
capacity component of the spark varies as V*. V depends 
primarily on the gas pressure, the width of the plug gap, 
and the shape of the plug electrodes. It also depends on 
the rate of application of the voltage. 


Effect of Width of Gap 


It is found with a given gas mixture that the energy 
required to cause ignition by instantaneous high tension 
sparks diminishes greatly as the width of the spark gap 
is increased. A typical curve for a methane-air mixture 
(about 8.8 per cent of methane) is given in Curve A, Fig. 
l. It will be noticed that over the recorded range of 
spark gap variation the variation of energy required for 
ignition of the gas is large. Dr. N. Campbell was prob- 
ably the first to draw attention to the fact, though Prof. 
W. M. Thornton had before him observed a similar result 
in very small gaps under experimental conditions. Subse- 
quently it was shown on theoretical grounds that the 
effectiveness of an instantaneous heat source containing a 
specified quantity of heat depends to some extent and with- 
in a certain limit on the size or configuration of the source. 
That it depends on the cooling effect of the electrodes is 
also to be expected. The result shown in the curve is due 
to a combination of some or all of these conditions, as is 
evidenced by curve B, obtained with smaller electrodes. It 
will be seen that with short gaps the energy consumption 
is materially smaller with the smaller electrodes, but as 
the gap increases the two curves approach each other and 
eventually come together. A practical conclusion from 
these curves is that electrodes presenting large surfaces 
should be avoided. They also show that increase of gap 
width results in an‘ enhanced effectiveness of the spark 
Which is independent of the increased energy content of 
the spark. 


HIGH TENSION IGNITION TESTS 
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Fig. 4—Capacity added across secondary terminals. 
Sparking voltage 8000. Magneto contact-breaker advanced 


The effect of insulation leakage is to lower the voltage 
obtainable at the plug electrodes with a given current in 
the primary winding. Figs. 2 and 3 show in different 
ways the effects of plug leakage, the curves having been 
obtained with a battery and coil set. From these curves 
the reason for the practical man’s affection for the “fat” 
spark will be apparent. A fat spark indicates a large 
primary current, and this is the principal factor on which 
regularity in the occurrence of the spark depends. 


Testing Plug Insulation Leakage 


With the same apparatus the effect of additional capacity 
in the secondary circuit was also investigated. The 
terminals being well insulated (no spark passing), the 
relationship between added capacity and secondary volt- 
age was found (Fig. 4), the primary current at break 
being constant. Although the increased capacity results 
in increased effectiveness of the spark, this is accompanied 
by the serious disadvantage that it increases the irregu- 
larity in the occurrence of the spark. When increased 
effectiveness of the spark is required it is always better 
to increase the sparking voltage of the plug gap than to 
increase the capacity of the spark circuit. 

Ignition failure inevitably results when plug leakage is 
excessive, and it is to be expected that inventors should 
have concerned themselves with the problem. A popular 
device which periodically makes its appearance is the ex- 
ternal auxiliary gap (“spark intensifier’) arranged in 
series with the spark plug. Four different samples of 
these devices were tested by the author. The gap was 
adjusted to a sparking voltage of 6000, which is com- 
paratively low and favored the series gaps. At each speed 
the leak around the spark plug points was adjusted so 
that without the series gap sparking was just suppressed 
at the standard gap, and the series gaps were then in- 
serted successively. At all speeds from 200 r.p.m. (the 
magneto giving two sparks per rev.) to 2000 r.p.m. no 
effect, either adverse or beneficial, was observable with 
three of the series gaps. The fourth appeared to have no 
effect at low speeds and to be slightly beneficial at high 
speeds, to the extent that with the leak not quite sufficient 
to suppress sparking, but sufficient to make it irregular, 
the series gap reduced the irregularity but did not make 
the sparking regular. The trials were then repeated on a 
spark plug of good design contained in a compression 
chamber in which the air was compressed to 60 lb. per 
sq. in. and the same results were obtained. 


Value of Series Gap 


Such results as those disclosed by the tests have long 
been familiar to designers of ignition apparatus. Never- 
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theless a series gap can be made to operate effectively, but 
only when its sparking voltage at least approaches that of 
the gap with which it is in series. The devices tested 
were ineffective because in each the gap was too small. 
By using a much bigger gap it is possible to improve the 
action of some spark generators in overcoming insulation 
leakage, as long as the generators can withstand the extra 
strain imposed on them; but a gap of the size necessary 
to produce a useful result is incompatible with normal 


testing spark generators for use on motor vehicles, the 
sparking voltage for the test gap should be from 6000 t 
8000, and the gap should be shunted by a leak of not leg 
than 5 micromhos (the reciprocal of 0.2 megohms). 4 
larger test leak is desirable. If the generator gives satis. 
factory results on this test the utility figure is 5. The 
utility figure of a magneto varies considerably with the 
speed and the position of the contact breaker (advance or 





magneto or ignition-coil design and construction. 


The Utility Test 


It follows from the foregoing that the usefulness of a 
spark generator can be completely ascertained for prac- 


tical purposes by testing it on a standardized gap which 
is shunted by a standardized leak. 
the effectiveness of the spark is determined by the energy 


It has been shown that 


retard). Therefore, when specifying the performance of 
a magneto it is necessary to state the speed of operation 
and the setting of the contact breaker for which the utility 
figure is obtained. In the case of a magneto it is usually 
the utility figure at low speed that is of importance, while 
in the case of an ignition coil attention is usually directed 
to the performance at high speed. 

The utility test is one of great importance to both the 
maker and the user of ignition apparatus, as it gives pre- 











content of its capacity component 42CV*. Of the two cise information and enables the performances of different of : 
factors involved in this quantity, C is determined by the generators to be properly compared. om 
constructional peculiarities of the spark generator and by ; sho 
the high tension cables, while V is determined solely by Coil and Magneto Compared to : 
the gap. The artificial leak, now much used, consists of The form of test described can be used to show the rela- fort 
some form of liquid resistance—sometimes a water column. tive characteristics of the magneto and coil ignition. The T 
Better than this is a dilute solution of cadmium iodide in chief difference is in the ability of the two sources of - 
amy] alcohol with cadmium electrodes, or a dilute solution ignition sparks to encounter plug insulation leakage. The - 
of copper sulphate in glycerine with copper electrodes. battery and coil system can do this better at low engine ste 
Unfortunately, these devices have a large negative tem- speeds (small number of sparks per minute) and the pre 
perature coefficient; that is, their resistance rapidly magneto better at high speeds. Fig. 5, taken from Mr. pol 
diminishes if the passage of the current is unduly pro- Morgan’s paper, gives the result of a utility test on a Ell 
longed. In order to obviate errors due to this cause it is magneto and an ignition coil both of the same make and ! 
advisable to provide an instrument which, by means of a _ both intended for motor vehicle service. Each generator aga 
throw-over switch, can be connected to the resistance for was in turn connected to a gap set to spark at 8000 volts, the 
the purpose of measuring it during the progress of the and the leakage required just to suppress sparking was ste 
test. found at different speeds. The curves show that as long yok 
In connection with the utility test, difficulties arise when as the leakage is less than 6 micromhos the performance the 
it is attempted to set values for the leakage resistance and of the two generators is the same, while with a higher ax] 
the sparking voltage. The values adopted naturally must leakage the magneto fails at low speed and the coil at the di 
correspond closely to conditions of practical operation. In higher speeds. i 
B 
sul 
. thi 
Low Temperature Baking Enamels o 
wil 
NUMBER of paint and varnish companies have been first finish coat a pumice rub is given. It would, of ax 
endeavoring to develop baking enamels which harden course, be impossible to bake at the temperatures men- thi 
at temperatures below those at which destructive effects tioned without first putting the wood framework in con- a | 
on wood begin. The object, of course, is to make it pos- dition to withstand the heat, and the Oxford wood frame act 
sible for body builders to bake the enamel on the bodies, cement is claimed to fulfill this purpose. uy 
thus obtaining a-more durable finish and at the same time So far the process has been developed solely in connec- to 
reducing the number of coats required from anything be- tion with black enamels. One prominent quantity manv- its 
tween twelve and fifteen to three, four or five. facturer has been using the process for the past two anda ne 
Among these concerns is the Oxford Varnish Corp., half years on two models. In the future this concern, as or 
which has brought out a line of low temperature baking well as some others, may make their preliminary coats sh 
enamels, and also a preparation for coating the wood of black and use a color finish. The Oxford company th 
frame before submitting it to the baking temperature. It itself is also experimenting with color enamels, with the sh 
is claimed that this coating forms a hard shell around the object of making them “fool-proof.” Even now it is rl 
wood, retaining the moisture during the baking process possible to secure very good results in the laboratory with he 
and, consequently, protecting the wood from the tempera- baked color enamels, but when they are handled on a pro- Ww 
tures used for baking the enamel on the body panels. duction basis they are still very troublesome. x 
The first step in the finishing operation is to dip the n 
wood frame in the Oxford wood frame cement, and the 
cement is then baked on at an average temperature of HE envelopes of kite balloons and airships are made of 
250 deg. for about two hours. Following this, one, two of two or three-ply cotton fabric with several layers Ce 
or three coats of Oxford body first coat are applied. Each of rubber, protected on the outside against sun rays by a 
of these coats is baked at a temperature of 400 deg. for an aluminum coat. Owing to the large surfaces involved, bs 
one hour, the temperature being increased gradually up the weight of the envelopes must be kept within low : 
to this point during a period of about half an hour. limits, that for the gas-holding layer of rubber being 
Finally, one or more coats of Oxford body finish are ap- about 1/20 lb. per sq. ft. A rubber with very slight : 
plied, which are given the same baking treatment as the mineral admixtures is used for this purpose, the rubber : 
earlier coats. Between the last body first coat and the content generally being above 95 per cent. : 
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Front Wheel Brakes on New U.S. Axle 


Operating shaft carried on axle center has threaded ends 


which move internally threaded sleeves outward. Latter 


contact with levers which actuate the toggle on brake shoes. 


form in the American parts industry. This is made 

apparent by the announcement of the U. S. Axle Co. 
of a new front axle incorporating toggle brakes and a 
simple actuating mechanism. The brakes are of the two- 
shoe expanding type, the shoes being separately hinged 
to an anchorage which is rigidly bolted to the knuckle 
forging. 

The knuckle pivot is inclined outwardly and the wheel 
spindle is slanted downwards 11% deg. from the horizontal, 
an arrangement which gives substantially center point 
steering, that is, one in which the axis of the king pins 
produced strikes the road approximately in the central 
point of tire contact. The axle itself is of the reverse 
Elliott type, the axle center having the usual I-section. 

As will be seen from the drawing, the yoke which bears 
against the toggle is (necessarily) located in the axis of 
the king pin so that there is no increase in resistance to 
steering when the brakes are applied. The stem of the 
yoke bearing upon the toggle is fitted concentrically into 
the knuckle pivot pin and is free to rotate and to slide 
axially therein. Bearing against the yoke boss and strad- 
dling its stem is a lever which, as shown on the drawing, 
is pivoted at point A on the axle cen- a 


| ‘form in t in front wheel brakes is assuming concrete 


ter. Pivoted to this lever at the point 
B is a second lever with convex bearing 
surfaces at each end. The lower end of 
this second lever bears against the end 
of a slot in a sleeve which has its bearing 
within a boss on the under side of the 
axle center. This sleeve has an internal 
thread of coarse pitch which mates with 
a similar thread on the end of the brake 
actuating shaft which runs nearly the en- 
tire length of the axle center. Attached 
to this shaft, at any convenient point in 
its length is a lever which can be con- 
nected by rod or cable to the brake pedal 
or hand brake lever. Turning the brake 
shaft by a pull on this lever causes the 
threaded sleeves on the outer end of the 
shaft, one of which has a 
right and the other a left 
hand thread, to move out- 
ward and contact with the 
Secondary levers already 
referred to. 

Forcing the lower ends 
of these levers outward 
causes the upper ends to 
come in contact with the 
under surface of the eye 
beam center. The points of contact then 
become the fulerums. Further motion of 
the secondary levers. moves the primary 
lever downward, and thus actuates the 
toggle and the brake shoes in turn. 
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New U. S. axle, showing details of front wheel brake mechanism 


It is evident that the front wheel brakes can be in- 
terconnected in any desired manner either with brakes 
on the rear wheels or those operating upon the propeller 
shaft. 

The shaft which actuates the front wheel brake is free 
to slide longitudinally in its bearings, and must therefore 
bear with equal pressure upon the levers at either end of 
the shaft. This results in equalizing the front brakes. 

The entire front wheel brake mechanisms are fully 
enclosed, but are said to be readily accessible for adjust- 
ment of the toggle mechanism as brake linings wear. It 
is said to be possible to dismount the brake shoes for re- 
lining in five to ten minutes. 

The brake drums employed are 14 in. in diameter. The 
shoes have 134 in. face, and are pivoted at the top to a 
cast anchorage which is attached to the knuckle forging 
by a single through bolt. Adjustable stops against which 


the brake shoes rest when in the off position are provided. 
The brake toggle linkage has ball ends which fit into 
sockets formed in the lower ends of the brake shoes. A 
simple screw adjustment with lock nut is provided in one 
of the toggle links, as will be seen by reference to the 
drawing. 
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Southern Farmers Say What They 
Think About Tractors 


Department of Agriculture’s survey of farms in five Southern 


States shows the advantages and disadvantages of tractor opera- 


tion from the farmer’s standpoint. South backward in adopting 


the tractor. 


Majority of farmers find 


By H. R. Tolley and L. M. Church* 


them _ profitable. 


NCREASED tractor sales in the Southern States will 
I depend upon the ability of manufacturers to sell 

the Southern farmer on tractor economy from an 
operating cost standpoint or so to alter design as to 
actually reduce the expense of tractor use. Southern 
farmers, moreover, are demanding a more flexible power 
unit than the average tractor offered to them. Many of 


the tractors owned by these men are especially well 
adapted to plowing and other heavy work of preparing 
the seed bed where fields are large and comparatively 
level, most of the machines cannot be used satisfactor- 
ily for cultivating row crops. Many stated that 
they could not use their machines with entire satis- 
faction in small or irregular-shaped fields and others 


them feel that the manu- 
facturer is not giving them 
a tractor capable of being 
adapted to the variety of 
work which they have to do 
on their farms. More at- 
tention needs to be given to 
providing adequate repair 
facilities and better spare 
parts service. 

Tractor manufacturers 
can profitably study the 
opinigns of tractor users as 
a basis for sales and design 
plans. The foregoing con- 
clusions are drawn from an 
analysis of the investiga- 
tion made last spring by the 
U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture of 684 tractor own- 
ers in Southern States to de- 








HE South will always be great in agri- 
culture, but there is still a vast amount 
of land going to waste. Agricultural possi- 
bilities have not been developed to anything 
like a maximum and scientific farming will 
help to do it. 
* * %* 

Tractor manufacturers and dealers will 
benefit in proportion as they “sell” the 
Southern farmer on the tractor’s possibili- 
ties and educate him as to its proper care 
and operation. 

% % * 

This survey gives a clear cut picture of 
the farmers’ experiences with the tractor. It 
shows where the tractor has fallen down and 
to what its past success has been due. 


emphasized the difficulty of 
using their tractors on ter- 
raced land. 

While mechanical trouble 
was not mentioned as often 
as the disadvantages listed 
above, a number mentioned 
mechanical difficulties and 
the lack of reliability as 
the principal disadvantage. 
It is probable that in many 
cases the difficulties are due 
at least in part to lack of 
ability on the part of the 
operator of the machine. 

Probably a greater per- 
centage of the tractor own- 
ers in the South than in 
other sections of the country 
depend upon hired help to 








termine their attitude 








operate their machines, and 
such men often find it diffi- 














toward tractors. A number 
of favorable and unfavor- 
able reactions were developed by the survey, which are 
of interest in studying marketing methods and possibili- 
ties for this section of the country. 

The cost of operation, more than any other point, was 
emphasized by these farmers as the great disadvantage 
of the tractor. Some mentioned specifically the high cost 
of fuel and oil as compared with the low prices of farm 
products at the time their reports were made. Others 
stated that repair costs had been excessive, and others 
gave first importance to the depreciation of their 
machines. 

Next after cost of operation the lack of adaptability 
of the present day tractor to do all the work on South- 
ern farms is considered the greatest disadvantage. While 





*H. R. Tolley, agricultural engineer, and L. M. Church, assistant in 
agricultural engineering, Bureau of Public Roads. Digested from 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1278. 


cult to obtain competent 
operators. 

A comparison of the reports of the men who were 
satisfied with their tractors with those who were dissatis- 
fied showed that in some cases the failure to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the tractors to 
increase the acreage cultivated and reduce the number 
of work stock kept was probably responsible for the 
dissatisfaction. In other cases high operating costs or 
the poor service rendered by the tractor was responsible. 
Experience has shown over half the dissatisfied owners 
that their present tractors are not the proper size for 
their farms. 

Since none of these tractors, which were bought in 
1918, 1919 and 1920, are nearly worn out, the expense of 
repairs to them up to the time the reports were made 
cut does not give a true indication of the repair costs 
for the entire life of the machines, 

Nearly one-third of those who owned their machines 
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for one year or less had had no expense for repairs. 
Some of the others had heavy repair charges, however, 
so that the average repair costs on all two-plow ma- 
chines owned one year or less was $28; on all three- 
plow machines, $21. There had been no repair costs on 
4 little less than 10 per cent of the machines which had 
been in use from one to two years. The average repair 
costs on all two-plow machines in this age group had 
peen $48, and on three-plow machines, $65. 

In order to determine the character of the service 
which the tractor owners in this section could expect 
from the manufacturer or dealer, these men were asked 
to report the amount of time which they had lost on ac- 
count of inability to obtain repairs when needed. About 
60 per cent of them stated that they had suffered no 
delays while waiting for repair parts, but the remaining 
40 per cent have lost an average of about nine days on 
this account since their machines were purchased. 

Since tractors did not come into general use in the 
Southern States until a comparatively recent date, due 
to the systems of tenure under which the land is held 
and the class of labor which has been generally avail- 
able, some manufacturers and dealers are evidently not 
so well equipped to furnish repair parts and service on 
their machines as they are in other parts of the country. 


Tractor Operated Farms Largest 


| most striking point concerning the farms on which 
these tractors are owned is their large size as 
compared with other farms in the same States. The 
average size of the 684 farms is 290 acres, while the 
average size of all farms in these States, as determined 
by the 1920 census of agriculture, is only about 75 acres. 
On most of the farms corn and cotton were the princi- 
pal crops raised, but the proportion of the acreage de- 
voted to these crops was slightly less than on all farms 
in these States. 

Of the 684 men who own tractors, 76 per cent have two- 
plow tractors and 20 per cent own three-plow machines. 
Thirteen men own the one-plow size and 12 own the 
four-plow size. The number owning sizes other than 
the two or three plow size are negligible. 

Each of the tractor owners canvassed was asked what 
he found to be the greatest advantage of his tractor and 
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what he found to be the greatest disadvantage. 

A little over 400 men stated what they believed to be 
the greatest advantage, and nearly 50 per cent of them 
consider it to be the saving of time and labor effected 
by the tractor. The ability of the tractor to do a large 
amount of work in a short time and the opportunity 
which it affords to perform field operations at the most 
cpportune time, is considered to be the greatest advan- 
tage by the majority of tractor owners not only in the 
South but also in other sections of the country. 


Better Work Done by Tractors 


J ghainwen the saving in time the fact that the tractor does 
better work than can be done with horses and mules 
was cited most frequently as its greatest advantage. Deeper 
and better plowing and better preparation of the land 
after plowing are often possible with the heavier trac- 
tor-drawn implements and the greater amount of power 
furnished by the tractor, making it a valuable aid in secur- 
ing maximum crop yields. 

Relieving the work stock of hard work, especially in 
hot weather, and doing the work at a time when it 
would be difficult if not impossible with horses and 
mules, was given as the greatest advantage by about 
one-tenth of the owners. 

Less than 5 per cent consider that the reduction of 
expense is the greatest advantage of the tractor. This, 
together with the fact that the cost of operation is given 
most often as the chief disadvantage indicates that the 
introduction of a tractor will not often reduce to any 
great extent the expense of operating the farm. 

The fact that the tractor is a convenient source of 
power for belt work was mentioned by approximately 15 
per cent of these men as its greatest advantage. 

While all these machines are used primarily for work 
on the home farm, approximately 50 per cent of the own- 
ers stated that they did some custom work with their 
tractors. This custom work usually amounted to only a 
few days per year and over 90 per cent of the time was 
spent on the home farm. Drawbar work constituted ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the work on the home farm 
and belt work the remaining 20 per cent. The tractors 
were used more for plowing than for any other one 
operation. 


A Cast Aluminum Disk Wheel 


DISK wheel which is cast from aluminum is 

being marketed under the name “Amco.” 
As shown in the accompanying sectional view, 
the disk has a double wall over about half its 
diameter. There are four ribs between these 
walls. The depression adjacent to the rim on the 
front or outside face of the wheel makes it pos- 
sible to reach the valve stem easily. At the rear 
the disk is reinforced by radial ribs which ter- 
Minate at the felloe in bosses which are drilled 
to receive the bolts used to attach the demount- 
able rim. Hubs and rim clamps are the same as 
those used on wood wheels. 

The material used is said to have a tensile 
strength of 18,000 to 20,000 lb. per sq. in. and the 
makers claim that the structure has about four 
times the strength of a wood wheel. The Amco 
Wheel is produced in sizes from 32x3% to 





34 x 414, and these are said to vary in weight from 18 to 25 
lb. per wheel, depending on the size and the make of rim 
used. 

The wheels are given a commercial polish and thus pre- 
sent a surface which does not readily accumulate dirt and 
is easily cleaned. They are the product of the Aluminum 
Mfg. Co. 





HE Angola budget for the fiscal year 1922-23 car- 
ries an item of 800,000,000 Escudos (about $56,000 
at present rate of exchange) for the acquisition of pas- 
senger cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Light types 
will undoubtedly be desired as the roads of Angola are 
such that trucks weighing more than 5000 lb. when 
loaded experience difficulty in operating outside of the 
towns and also damage the roads which are not macad- 
amized. American trucks are well liked in Angola. 
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New American Bosch Magneto Model 
Has Novel Frame Construction 


New design embodies a one-piece, die-cast frame and is lighter 


and more compact than previous types. A good production job 


and easier to service. 


Base and shaft end S. A. E. standards. 


By P. M. Heldt 


general advances in magneto design during recent 

years and incorporating the results of the com- 
pany’s research work and its experience with previous 
models has just been announced by the American Bosch 
Magneto Corp. The outstanding feature of the new type 
AT is its frame construction—the armature and dis- 
tributor housing, base, drive-end plate and pole shoes 
being a single die casting of aluminum alloy. Thus a 
considerable number of parts are combined into one, 
making for greater simplicity and reduced cost of pro- 
duction, and at the same time insuring continued align- 
ment of the bearings. The alloy from which the base is 
cast is said to be sufficiently tough to obviate all danger 
of injury to the threads for the holding down screws 
under the vibration of the engine and chassis. 

The new magneto is both lighter and more compact 
than any previous Bosch design. The weight of the 
Type AT-4 is only 9 lb., as compared with 12.5 lb. for 
the DU-4 and 14 lb. for the ZR-4. The height of the 
AT-4 is 5.97 in. as compared with 6.66 in. for the DU-4 
and 6.72 in. for the ZR-4. In order to secure this reduc- 
tion in weight and bulk it has been necessary to reduce 
the dimensions of the magnet, but it is claimed that, 
even though the cross-section and length of the magnet 
are less than in previous models, the magnetic strength 
(by which is probably meant the flux through the arma- 
ture core) has been increased. The single magnet sets 
about an inch above the base, and this, together with 
the fact that the magnet is not drilled for screws to hold 
it in place on the frame, is said to add to the efficiency 
of the magnetic circuit. A further gain has been made 
by so designing the magnetic circuit as to obtain a 
smaller magnetic leakage. The magnet is held in place 
by a band of non-magnetic material which also seals 
the joints between the magnet and the end plates. The 
band terminates in steel blocks which are secured to the 
frame by set screws. 


‘ NEW type of ignition magneto in line with the 


Annealed Cast Iron Pole Shoes 


The pole shoes are made of soft gray iron castings 
with a high silicon content. They are of unusual shape 
and held rigidly in position. All pole shoes are‘annealed 
in a two-chamber, slow-cooling oven. Ball bearings of 
the separable type are used on the armature shaft. The 
outer race of the drive-end bearing is a tight press fit in 
the frame, and the metal of the frame casting is said to 
be sufficiently hard to obviate all possibility of bearing 
trouble at this important point. The rear bearing is 
located in the rear-end plate, which latter has a circular 


guide in the frame. Packings are provided to prevent 
the ingress of dust and water and to keep the oil of the 
bearings from the current-carrying parts. The only 
bearing requiring oiling is the distributor shaft bearing, 
for which there is an oiler on top of the magneto, feeding 
into an oil well. The ball bearings are packed with 
non-fluid oil in quantity sufficient for several years’ 
operation. 


Armature of Standard Construction 


The armature is of the standard Bosch construction 
but wound according to an improved method. The drive 
shaft is secured to the armature flange by a more secure 
method. These two parts are riveted together under 
great pressure and virtually are formed into a single 
piece. The shaft is of steel and the end plate of bronze 
of a tensile strength almost equal to that of steel. The 
condenser is located at the end of the armature core, 
the same as in former Bosch models, which is considered 
an advantageous location because it is close to the inter- 
rupter, across the points of which the condenser must be 
connected. 

The slip ring or collector ring is a force fit upon the 
drive shaft. As compared with the slip ring of previous 
models, it has been strengthened both electrically and 
mechanically. More air space is provided between the 
brush holder and flanges, and the metal ring or segment 
is molded directly in the insulating material, so it cannot 
loosen. The brush holder of the collector is of hard rub- 
ber, liberally proportioned, and located at the driving end 
of the magneto, inside the dust cover. It is fixed to a 
boss provided for the purpose by means of two screws. 
The carbon brush is of rectangular section and projects 
from the wedge-shaped end of the holder. A flat brush 
is used because it leaves more room between the brush 
and collector flanges, and gives a larger contact surface. 
it is firmly pressed against the slip ring by a coil spring 
in the holder. 

The distributor brush holder is of one-piece construc- 
tion, including also the high-tension conducting bar, 
which, by means of a spring plunger, makes contact with 
the metal contact plate of the collector brush holder. 
Distribution of the high-tension current is effected by 
means of a cylindrical carbon brush in a metal housing 
molded into the conducting bar. The brush bears firmly 
against the distributing segments of the distributor 
plate. 

The distributor plate is a single piece of insulating 
material with the inserts molded in place. The high- 
tension terminals may be had either shrouded by insu- 
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New type A T American Bosch magneto and parts. 
the universal cam ring, new interrupter and combined end cap and timing arm. Below, one piece distrib- 
utor brush holder and connecting bar, distributor plate and collector brush holder 


lated walls or in plain screw and nut form. The dis- 
tributor plate is held in place by a screw plunger bear- 
ing against its center. 

The interrupter is similar to that used in previous 
Bosch designs, but its lever has been strengthened and 
has had its inertia reduced, so that it will operate effec- 
tively at higher speeds. This lever is fitted with a non- 
hydroscopic pivot bushing which makes possible the use 
of very close tolerances. 

Instead of the cams being screwed to the interrupter 
housing, they are secured to a bronze ring that fits accu- 
rately within the housing. The ring is of sufficient 
width to eliminate the possibility of cocking and conse- 
quent irregularity in action of the contacts. The cams 
themselves are of increased width and are fitted with 
lubricating felts, which automatically feed Jubricant to 
the cam face. 

The cam ring has a slot in its outer face into which the 
timing pin fits, thus allowing for the required movement 
of the cam ring in timing. Opposite the slot there is a 
round hole in the cam ring, into which the timing ring 
is set if it is desired to use fixed ignition. Thus the same 
cam ring may be set for either variable or fixed ignition, 
and it can also be used for both directions of rotation, 
it being only necessary to reverse it in position, end for 
end, and exchanging the interrupter. 


No Current Passes Through Bearings 


The grounding brush, which is also of rectangular sec- 

tion, is located in the base of the magneto, directly under 
the condenser housing, upon which it bears. A definite 
return path is thus provided between the armature and 
the frame. This makes it unnecessary for the high- 
tension current to pass through the bearings, and thus 
Saves the bearings. A second grounding brush is lo- 
cated in the interrupter disk, making contact with the 
bearing plate. 

The brush holder incorporates one electrode of the 
safety spark gap, the other electrode being fastened to 
the frame. This construction permits of partly inclos- 
ing the safety gap. A metal conducting strip for passing 
the high-tension current to the distributor is fastened on 
top of the brush holder, and is protected from the dust 
cover by an insulated shroud or wall. 

For the accurate setting of the interrupter, a gage is 
Inserted between the edge of the armature core and the 
edge of the pole shoe, through a sight hole in the base of 


NEW MAGNETO MODEL 


Note use of die cast frame. 
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Above at right are shown 


the magneto. When the edge of the armature core is 
close up against the gage and the edge of the pole shoe, 
the armature is in the correct position for setting. The 
cam ring is then moved until the interrupter points are 
just opening, so as to bring the ring into the proper 
position relative to the interrupter. An adjustable plate 
located on the under side of the interrupter housing and 
carrying the timing pin, which projects through the 
housing so as to engage with the cam ring, is then fixed 
in position by two screws, which are later sealed. 


30 Deg. Timing Range 


The standard timing range of the AT variable timing 
magneto is 30 deg. The timing movement of the cam is 
secured by operating the end cap, which is cast in one 
piece with the timing arm. The end cap is provided with 
projections on its inner surface, which engage into one 
or the other of two pairs of slots in the edge of the cam 
ring. These two pairs of slots are so arranged that one 
end cap may be used for magnetos of both directions of 
rotation, and the timing arm may extend to the left, the 
right or downward, as the engine design requires. 

If desired, a grounding brush and terminal may be 
provided in the end cap for short circuiting the magneto 
through the usual switch, to stop the engine. Base plate 
holes, shaft height, etc., are according to S. A. E. 
standards. The type AT is made in both four and six- 
cylinder models and can be provided with impulse 
starter coupling and automatic advance governor. 





Largest Wind Tunnel in Europe 


OMETIME this year the French Aeronautical Techni- 

cal Service will put into operation at its laboratory at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux, near Paris, the biggest wind tunnel 
to be found in Europe. The tunnel has a length of 98 ft. 
6 in., a diameter of 9 ft. 10 in., and is provided with an 
electric motor of 1000 hp. driving a six-blade propeller 
of 20 ft. diameter, which can set up an air current blow- 
ing at 186 miles an hour. The tunnel is capable of re- 
ceiving model airplanes having a wing spread as high 
as 50 ft. 

In addition to the wind tunnel, the French laboratory 
possesses an aero-dynamic department, a mechanical and 
heat treatment section, and a chemical and physics de- 
partment specially equipped for examining tissues, rub- 
ber, etc. 
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Distances Required for Stopping 


Application of brakes produces effect of transferring weight 


from rear to front wheels. Stopping time less with four wheel 


type. Effect 


of air resistance 


should be considered. 


By P. M. Heldt 


- XPERIMENTS with cars braking on all four wheels 
K have shown that under certain conditions they 
can be stopped in less than one half the dis- 
tance of those braking on the rear wheels only. The 
conditions are that not an excessively large proportion of 
the weight of the car is carried on the rear wheels and 
that the speed from which the car is brought to rest is 
not too high. The phenomenon is somewhat puzzling at 
first, but is explained by the fact that when the brakes 
are applied the momentum of the car, acting at the center 
of gravity, virtually transfers weight from the rear to 
the front whee!'s. There is, of course, no actual shifting 
of weight, but the pressure of the front wheels on the 
ground becomes greater, hence the effect, so far as brak- 
ing capacity is concerned, is the same as if some of the 
load had been transferred from the rear to the front of 
the car. 

In the diagram herewith W represents the total weight 
of the car, which may be assumed concentrated at the 
center of gravity. L is the wheelbase; l, the horizontal! 
distance from the center of gravity to the front wheel 
axis, and h the height of the center of gravity above the 
ground. Let w be the weight on the rear wheels when 
the car is at rest, and wy the weight on these wheels when 
the car is in motion and the brakes are applied to the rear 
wheels. Taking moments around the line of ground con- 
tact of the front whee!'s we get, 


WlewL = 0. 


l 
hence, w= WwW T 


which gives the rear wheel load for the condition of rest. 
Now assume that the brakes are applied to the rear wheels 
until the latter slide on the ground and assume also that 
the coefficient of friction between the rubber tires and the 
road surface is wp. 


The pressure of the rear wheels on 
































kK - L- 


Diagram showing direction and moment of forces 
considered in formulx given 


the ground under these condition being w,, the retarding 
force of the brakes is wy. This retarding force will be 
held in balance by an equal force of momentum acting at 
the center of gravity of the car. We can now take mo- 
ments around the line of front wheel-ground contact— 


w,L = Wil—w,yh 
w,(L+ph) = Wl 


oO= — Wl 
: (L+ uh) 
and the retarding force— 
Wu. W = : 
(L-+uh) 


In a car with four wheel brakes the total car weight is 
at all times available for retarding purposes, and the 
maximum possible retarding force is Wy. On a road 
having a coefficient of adhesion of 0.6 the maximum de- 
celerating force on a 4000 Ib. vehicle is evidently 
4000 * 0.6 = 2400 lb. In order to determine the maxi- 
mum decelerating force for the same car with rear wheel 
braking only we have to assume definite values for the 
distance | between the center of gravity and the front 
wheel axis (which we will place at 62 in.), the wheelbase 
(120 in.) and the height of the center of gravity above 
the road surface (24 in.). Then the maximum retarding 
force evidently will be 


4000 “«< 0.6 x62 148800 

120+ (0624) ~——-134.4 

It will thus be seen that for the particular conditions 
here assumed the maximum braking or retarding force is 


2400 lb. with four wheel brakes and only 110 |b. with 
rear wheel brakes. 


= 1107 |b. 


Effect of Air Resistance 


In all of the old formule for distance and length of 
time in which a car can be stopped from a given speed, 
the force of retardation is supposed to be independent of 
the speed. This is substantially correct when the speeds 
considered do not exceed 30 m.p.h., below which speed air 
resistance is a factor of no particular importance. If the 
power of the engine is shut off, the car will come to rest 
even without the brakes applied, hence it is obvious that 
the effect of the brakes is not the only retarding force. 
Where the brakes act only on the rear wheels, the rolling 
resistance encountered by the front wheels has a slight 
retarding effect, but this may be neglected. Another fac- 
tor is the air resistance, and, unlike the brake retarding 
force and the front wheel rolling resistance, this is far 
from being independent of the speed of the car. In fact, 
it varies as the square of the speed. The air resistance 
depends upon the projected frontal area and may be ex- 
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pressed by the equation 
R=cAv, 


where ¢ is a constant approximately equal to 0.003; A is 
the frontal projected area of the car in square feet, and v 
the speed in miles per hour. Hence, with rear wheel 
prakes only we have a total retarding force at any speed 
y equal to dit 
. rae Se 
7 “+ +cAv 
In order to give an idea of the influence which the air 
resistance exerts on the retardation of a car, we will as- 
sume values corresponding to those met with in practice. 
Let W be 4000 lb.; u, 0.6; l, 62 in.; L, 120 in.; h, 24 in.; 
c, 0.003; A, 28 sq. ft. and v, 50 m.p.h. Then the total 
retarding force is equal to 


4000 < 0.6 < 62 es 
_ FON XO XP | 9.003 x 28 X 50 X 50 
T Btm ST Sd | ikl ala aa 


1106 + 210 = 1316 lb. 


When the speed is reduced to 25 m.p.h. the total retard- 
ing force has come down to 


1106 + 52 = 1158 lb. 
and at 10 m.p.h it is 
1106 + 8 = 1114 lb. 


It will be seen from these figures that the air resistance 
is not a very big factor in bringing the car to a stop, even 
when the initial speed is as high as 50 m.p.h. This re- 
sistance, of course, is the same whether the brakes are 
applied to all four wheels or to the rear wheels only. The 
air resistance has a tendency to cut down the gain, ex- 
pressed on the percentage basis, due to the use of the 
front wheel brakes in addition to rear wheel brakes. That 
the stopping distance will be cut down by more than 50 
per cent by the adoption of four wheel brakes is there- 
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fore most likely to hold when stopping from comparatively 
low initial speeds. 

The retarding effect due to the air resistance decreases 
substantially uniformly as the distance from the point of 
application of the brakes increases, as may be seen from 
the following. Considering brake retardation only, the 
distance from the stopping point is always proportional 
to the square of the momentary speed, and hence the 
square root of the distance from the stopping point is 
proportional to the speed. Since the air resistance is pro- 
portional to the square of the speed, it is proportional 
directly to the distance from the stopping point. Hence 
we may take the average retarding force as equal to the 
brake retarding force plus one half the wind resistance 
at the speed at which the car is proceeding when the 
brakes are applied. In the case considered above, that of 
stopping a car from a speed of 50 m.p.h., the mean re- 
tarding force is evidently 


1106 + a = 1211 Ib. 


As the distance in which a car can be stopped is in- 
versely proportional to the average retarding force, we 
may say that for a car of average proportions stopping 
from a speed of 50 m.p.h. the air resistance cuts down 
the stopping distance by about 9 per cent. 

For such a car the proportional reduction of the stop- 
ping distance for different initial speeds, due to the air 
resistance, would be as follows: 


M.P.H. Per Cent M.P.H. Per Cent 
70 15.7 30 3.3 
60 12.4 25 2.8 
50 8.7 20 1.5 
40 5.7 15 0.85 


The above proof of the effect of the air resistance is 
not rigorously correct but its result is sufficiently close 
for practical purpdses. 





New Type of 


N gaging screw threads there are four factors that 
| have to be looked after, namely, the lead, the various 
diameters, the angle or form of the thread and the round- 
ness of the plug. This makes thread gaging a rather 
complicated process. A new form of thread gage which 
takes account of all of these factors has been developed 
by the Hanson-Whitney Machine Co. 

The gage consists of a C-shaped frame carrying hard- 
ened jaws with grooves on them that correspond in shape 
and pitch to an accurate screw plug. The grooves on the 
two jaws make an angle with each other corresponding 
to the pitch of the screw to be tested, and one of the 
jaws has a groove cut on it that crosses the thread 
grooves at right angles. The other jaw is adjustable 
on the frame for different diameters, by means of a 
wedge and a push screw. The jaw is guided on the frame 
by a tongue and groove and can be rigidly secured to it by 
means of two screws. 

Adjustment of the loose jaw is effected with the aid of 
a double ended plug, the ends of which correspond to the 
maximum and minimum limits set on the diameters. One 
end of the adjustable jaw is adjusted to correspond to 
the maximum and the other to correspond to the minimum 
diameter, and the adjustable jaw then makes a slight 
angle with the fixed one. In gaging a screw it is passed 
into the gage at the wide end, and if it enters fully with- 
out passing through, it is within the limits set on the 
diameter. The groove running across the threads on 
one of the jaws serves simply to indicate, by the touch, 
when the screw has passed half way through the gage, 


‘ 
Thread Gage 
which position corresponds to the ideal diameter. 

Owing to the fact that the grooves on the two jaws 
make an angle with each other, it would be impossible to 
pass the screw through the gage if both jaws were rigid 
on the frame. Therefore, the jaw opposite the adjust- 
able one is arranged so it can slide on the frame, thus 
allowing the screw to pass. The slidable jaw is held to 
the frame by means of a coiled spring. The form of the 
thread is judged by holding the gage up to the light and 
seeing how the screw fills the grooves of the jaws. The 
lead is tested in the same way. Roundness is tested by 
noting how freely the screw turns around in the gage. 
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Philippine Business Revival Will Expand 
Motor Vehicle Market 


Increase in value of raw products bringing prosperity to the 
Islands. Balance of trade to date favors them by 26,000,000 


pesos. 


will cause market expansion. 


market of growing value. Motor vehicle registra- 

tions have grown from approximately 3300 in 
1916 to 12,791 in 1922 and will continue to increase. 
Good roads are in process of construction and with this 
highway extension will come a corresponding oppor- 
tunity to sell more transportation. 

The great industrial depression which followed the 
inflation of the post-war period affected the Philippines 
as it did the United States. This was to be expected be- 
cause the greater part of ex- 
port and import business of 


i Philippine Islands constitute an automotive 


Good roads construction and desire to own motor cars 


Truck field needs cultivating. 


cars represent the products of eight manufacturers, [n 
the truck field five makes of trucks comprise 70 per cent 
of those in use. 


_— concerns which have the greatest hold on the mar- 
ket are for the most part the same companies which 
produce the largest proportion of cars in the United 
States. Their success may be traced no doubt to per- 
sistent effort and sound export policies as well as to 
their low price. 
Besides sugar and hemp, 
cocoanut oil, copra and to- 








the Islands is carried on 
with this country. 


bacco are very important 


The process of readjust- 
ment is tedious, but indica- 
tions are that the Philip- 
pines are more than holding 
their own. Sugar which 
constitutes the chief export 
of the Islands, now brings 
a price which insures a 
general improvement in 
economic and financial con- 
ditions. Demand for hemp 
and tobacco, two other ma- 
jor products, has increased. 

From 1914 to 1921 the 
balance of trade has been in 
favor of the Philippines 
with the exception of the 


OR the last two years over 60 per cent 

of Philippine imports have come from 

the United States. The proportion of motor 

vehicle imports is even greater. This gives 

the American exporter a dominant position 

in the Philippine Islands. 
% *% % 

The return of prosperity as the staple 
crops reach higher price levels, the growth 
of manufacturing industries and the exten- 
sion of good roads, all tend to expand the 
market for motor vehicles which already has 
reached a good size. 

* *% * 

This article points out some of the high 
spots in the industrial activity of the coun- 
try. It shows the factors which affect the 
general business conditions of the Philip- 


Philippine crops and fur- 
nish a large portion of the 
yearly exports. Manufac- 
turing has grown during re- 
cent years and there are 
now in excess of 8354 manu- 
facturing establishments 
producing food and textiles 
mainly. Their annual out- 
put is valued at more than 
$175,000,000. 

This growth must be kept 
in mind when considering 
the market for trucks. 
There are 2663 sugar mills 
with a capital of about $8, 
500,000. There are seventy 
cigar and cigarette factories 





year 1919. An unfavorable 
balance of trade was ex- 
perienced in 1921, but trade 
recovery has increased to 


as a foreign market. 








pines and indicates the value of the Islands 


with a capital of $8,000,000 
and 98 saw mills with a 
capital of $6,000,000. With 
3053 motor trucks on the 














such an extent that this year 
at the end of ten months 
the trade balance favors the Philippines by 26,000,000 
pesos. 

An analysis of registrations shows that approximately 
50 per cent of passenger cars and 40 per cent of the 
trucks are located in the city of Manila. The sugar sec- 
tions of Iloila and Occidental Negros rank next to Ma- 
nila in the use of motor vehicles. Thus Manila would be 
the logical place for the distributor’s headquarters. 


yur complete statistical records are kept in the 
_.. Philippines which make it possible to determine ac- 
curately how successful are the efforts of American 
manufacturers to win this market. Such a comparison 
reveals the fact that about 85 per cent of the passenger 


Islands there is not one 
truck to every two manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Since 1914 the mileage of first class roads in the 
Philippines has been doubled. There are now 3148 miles 
of this class of road and a total of 6305 miles of all roads 
on the Islands. 

The American manufacturer who intends to go after 
the Philippine trade would do well to keep in touch with 
the economic development of the Islands at all times. 
The Philippines are so closely tied up with the United 
States commercially that business conditions in the 
latter country are reflected in the former. 

Sound policies must be established. The markets must 
be assiduously cultivated. For the manufacturer who 18 
willing to do this there will be worth while returns. 
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Hungary Uses Charcoal Producer Gas 
as ‘Truck Fuel 


Fiat trucks in service by Hungarian State Railroads have been 


equipped with gas producers, located at side of driver’s seat. 


Increased compression ratio necessary in engines. 


Cost of . 


operating with charcoal is 16 per cent of that with gasoline. 


By J. E. Kirchner 


HE MAV, the Hungarian State railroad, has recently 
T put into operation a number of 3-ton Fiat trucks, 

operated on gas produced from charcoal. These rail 
cars have been running from 60 to 80 miles daily and have 
given satisfactory service. They have been carrying 
heavy loads, chiefly castings and coal. 

Operating costs are only 16 per cent as large as when 
gasoline is used as a fuel, despite the fact that the con- 
sumption of charcoal, on a weight basis, is 60 per cent 
greater than that of gasoline. A few modifications in 
engine design have been necessary to accommodate the 
new fuel, chief of which has been the increase in com- 
pression ratio. This was effected by lengthening the 
pistons. 





Figs. 1 and 2, showing left and right side views of motor truck fitted with 
charcoal gas producer 


The illustrations convey an idea of just how a truck 
looks without a fuel tank and equipped with a charcoal 
gas producer. Fig. 1 is a left-side view of one of these 
trucks. The producer is located at the side of the driver’s 
seat. Box 1 contains the feeder and the supply of charcoal 
necessary for a day’s run. The cylindrical extension of 
this box has a double wall, the inside wall being lined with 
fire clay 11% in. thick. This cylindrical chamber, which 
is 1 ft. in diameter and 22 in. high, forms the furnace in 
which the charcoal is burned. Directly above the furnace 
is a water chamber or boiler with truncated conical inner 
and outer shells, which is in the direct communication with 
water heater 13. This water heater serves a dual purpose, 
namely, to cool the gases and to heat the air which is 
drawn through pipe 3 into the pro- 
ducer and then passes through the 
grate into the furnace. The steam with 
which this air is saturated breaks up 
or decomposes in the furnace into its 
elements, oxygen and hydrogen. The 
oxygen is consumed in the combustion 
or oxidation of the carbon of the char- 
coal while the hydrogen becomes mixed 
with the gases formed from the char- 
coal and greatly enriches them. 

All the joints of the producer must 
be made absolutely air-tight, otherwise 
air will enter and a corresponding 
amount of gas will be consumed and 
fuel wasted. The products of combus- 
tion would mix with the gas and im- 
poverish it. Hence the stoking door 
must be air-tight, and the opening 
through which the charcoal is dumped’ 
into the furnace as well. On this job: 
the feed opening is closed by a conical 
valve and the fuel is dumped after the: 
outer door has been closed up air- 
tight. 

Starting up the producer is a simple 
job. The driver fills the furnace with 
charcoal clear up to the neck, lights 
the fire, closes the door and closes 
valve 4, thereby placing blower 2 in 
communication with the furnace. He: 
then operates the blower by hand and 
watches outlet 12, from which smoke: 
will issue. He puts a match to it, and 
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if a good flame is produced he closes valve 14, whereupon, 
after the engine has been started, the gas produced will 
pass through a number of devices designed to cool and 
purify it. After that, all the driver has to do is to see 
to it that the furnace is always filled with charcoal, the 
water tank with water and the doors and valves are closed 
tightly. 


The Gas Circuit 


From the furnace the gas enters a wet cooler 6 in which 
it gives up some of its heat and is at the same time 
washed. Thence it enters the dry cooler 7 which has a 
lot of *4-in. air tubes extending through it horizontally. 
The bottom of this tank is made so it can be easily re- 
moved for the purpose of cleaning out dust and other 
sediment. The gas then passes through a long pipe 8 
to the other side of the frame where it enters a scrubber 
or purifier 9. This consists of a tank filled with ‘‘bone 
coal” which is kept moist by means of a water spray 
from water tank 13. To prevent the water from attaining 
an excessive height in the scrubber, the spray is controlled 
by a float valve 10. The purified gas from the scrubber 
passes directly to the engine through the inlet pipe, a 
carbureter being dispensed with. There are valves in both 
the gas and the air inlet pipes and these valves are con- 
trolled from the steering wheel. 

It was found necessary to increase the compression ratio 
by fitting the engines with longer pistons. The compres- 
sion was increased to 9 atmospheres (132 lb. per sq. in.). 
The extra weight which the truck must carry does not 
amount to more than 20 lb. per hp. The cost of such 
a producer for a 30-hp. truck is not more than $100. After 
three months of hard use the engines were taken apart 
for inspection, and it was found that the spark plugs and 
valves were perfectly clean. 

The only drawback to the use of producer gas is the 
heavy loss in output of the engine. As will be seen from 
the accompanying diagram, the output of a 26-hp. engine 
dropped to 20 hp. From this it is evident that trucks 
using charcoal as fuel must use their low gear a good 
deal if they have to carry full loads over bad roads. 
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Chart showing comparison in horsepower output 
of engine operated on gasoline and on charcoal 
producer gas 


The drop in the output of the engine on producer gas 
is readily explained by the facts that the gases before 
entering the cylinders must flow through long and devious 
passages, in consequence of which the volumetric efficiency 
must be quite low, and that the producer gas mixture 
contains far less heat units per unit of volume than one 
composed of gasoline vapor and air. 





Government Support for French A viation 


URING the year 1923 the French Aviation Depart- 

ment will have at its disposal a sum of 150,000,000 
francs if certain credits which the Chamber of Deputies 
has been asked to vote are allowed. Of this amount about 
one-third will be devoted to the subsidizing of air lines. 
Provision is made for the purchase of new types of aero- 
planes and helicopters and aeroplanes of very large ca- 
pacity, as well as for the creation of a magnesium indus- 
try for the manufacture of light alloys. Only a compara- 
tively small sum is set apart for purely experimental and 
research work, and it is argued that more money could be 
profitably devoted to this object than to the creation of 
new air lines. 


7 


Diagrammatic view of charcoal gas producer system used on Fiat trucks in service of Hungarian State 


Railroads 
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S.A.E. Seeks to Overcome Prevalent 
Misunderstanding of Fuel Tests 


Joint research work intended to determine best economic grade of 


fuel for use in average existing car in hands of average user. Cars 


of 1920 model using maximum power mixture ratio employed be- 


cause they represent average type and usual carbureter setting. 


HERE appears to be considerable misunderstanding, 

even in the minds of engineers interested in fuel 

research, as to the reasons for and logic of the tests 
already conducted and those still in progress at the Bureau 
of Standards, under the direction of the joint committee 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Petroleum Institute. Why were cars of the 1920 model 
used in the Washington “Speedway” tests, and why was a 
maximum power mixture (one containing about twelve 
parts of air by weight to one of fuel) used since with such 
a mixture incomplete combustion and consequent waste of 
fuel result? These are quite natural questions. They have 
been answered by reports of the tests published in these 
columns and elsewhere, but the answers have escaped at- 
tention or been misunderstood. 

In the hope of helping to clear up this situation we are 
printing below extracts from a letter written by Dr. H. C. 
Dickinson, Research Manager of the Society of Automo- 
tive Enigneers, and addressed to an engineer who appears 
to have quite misunderstood the real purpose of the tests 
in question. 

Since a knowledge of the purpose of the tests in ques- 
tion is necessary for a complete understanding and inter- 
pretation of the results obtained, the following statements 
are worthy of careful consideration by all interested in 
these important tests. 

The selection of the types of cars and the carbureter adjust- 
ments chosen for the Bureau of Standards test were dictated 
entirely by the object of the tests. 


Objects of Tests Outlined 


There are something over ten million cars now in use in this 
country. They were built within the last few years and repre- 
sent some average type of engine and fuel system, neither of 
which, in the vast majority of cases, will or can be changed 
during the life of these cars. These cars are driven by some 
ten to fifteen million individuals, whose average personal char- 
acteristics cannot conceivably be changed very much during 
the next few years. The question put by the joint committee 
of the three organizations to the Bureau of Standards was: 
What is the economic grade of fuel for use in existing average 
cars in the hands of average drivers of today? The immediate 
question, therefore, has no direct relation to what should be 
the fuel for any hypothetical type of car or in the hands of 
any probable or possible class of drivers of the future. The 
committee was perfectly aware that ultimate progress, as 
well as the natural interests of the engineer, lies in the direc- 
tion of solving the problems of the future. They had to recog- 
nize also, however, that present pressing problems must be met 
as they arise, and that the fuel problem of today is a pressing 
one, since economies introduced next year cannot save the fuel 
Wasted this year. 


In view of the foregoing, the cars selected were as nearly 
as possible duplicates of the average car in use. More than 
75 per cent of all the cars now in use are of one of those four 
models. As regards age, the Bureau of Standards test cars 
were intended to represent the average degree of obsolescence. 
To have selected models fitted with special or modern fuel 
systems might have shown how great improvements are pos- 
sible, but would have defeated the object of the tests as out- 
lined above. 

Of the four models represented in the Bureau of Standards 
tests, two were fitted with intake heating devices, which we 
believe are fairly representative of the present-day product, 
exclusive of the one model which represents half of the total 
production of the country. 


Grades of Fuel Selected 


Of the four fuels selected grade B was selected to represent 
the average commercial product marketed throughout the 
country in 1921, as shown by the Bureau of Mines survey. 
Of the other three grades, one was more volatile and two 
less volatile than B, and the least volatile was selected as the 
worst that the committee thought the present-day passenger 
car could handle without excessive inconvenience. In the light 
of the test results, probably a still heavier grade could have 
been used. 

As for the selection of a mixture ratio, this again was a 
matter of reproducing the practice of the average driver, not 
what he ought to do. It is a fact amply demonstrated by the 
Bureau of Standards results that the average driver does 
adjust for maximum power, regardless of fuel waste. The 
mileage obtained by the Bureau of Standards on this adjust- 
ment being a little better than those of the average driver, 
indicates that, as a general rule, the carbureter is adjusted 
without waiting quite so long for warming up the engine, as 
did the Bureau of Standards staff. Therefore, they ran a 
little leaner than the average. 

The results of the tests as far as fuel consumption is con- 
cerned showed no real advantage of B grade over the heaviest 
grade used. There was, however, a decided increase in crank 
case dilution with the heaviest fuel. Further tests are being 
run in cold weather to check both of these results under more 
severe weather conditions, but, so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, certainly no recommendations have been made. 

There is little excuse for the continuance of the manufacture 
of obsolete designs, except the natural inertia of designers 
and production men in any industry, but cars now in use 
cannot be scrapped immediately, and they must have fuel they 
can burn. Moreover, the refiners maintain that they cannot 
market successfully more than one grade at a time in any 
given territory. 

It is of utmost importance to develop and put into produc- 
tion as rapidly as possible designs which will utilize our 
fuel resources to the best economic advantage. We cannot, 
however, fail to realize that radical changes in design come 
slowly and that practical economies at the present time are as 
important as possible economies of the future. 
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Factory Side of Dealer Advertising Control 
Presented 


Car manufacturer helps dealer sell car by national advertising. Two 


separate campaigns might be used, one operated by dealer alone 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 
N the Dec. 7 issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES there is 
an article entitled “Dealers Object to Exclusive Fac- 
tory Advertising Control.” It seems to me that there is 
an easy solution to this problem of advertising control, but 
before going into that let me make a few observations 
about the above mentioned article. 

The author objects to the fact that “much of the adver- 
tising in the past has been designed mainly to sell the car, 
and not the dealer and his organization.” The factory is a 
national institution and as 
such should advertise its 
product nationally through 
magazines and newspapers 
and whatever other mediums | : 
it deems advisable. It is the | sentative. 


[ais letter is written by a factory repre- 
It is intended as a rebuttal 


out that such and such things appeal to the buyer, he 
should advise the factory to this effect. If the factory, 
viewing the suggestion frorn a national standpoint, can use 
it, well and good. If the factory can’t use the suggestion, 
the dealer might -incorporate it in some local advertising 
run at his own expense. 

I agree with everything the author says in his paragraph 
starting with “Automobile history in the West is such that 
it is continually making news.” Right! News! And there 
is hardly a paper in the West that will not treat those 
history-making events men- 
tioned as news. Not adver- 
tising, but news, free of cost, 
and any live dealer will get 
those events into the paper 
as news. The Eastern and 





factory’s main object to ad- 
vertise its product, its name 
and its organization. And 
rightfully so. If there is 
any advertising of the dealer 
and his organization to be 
done, it should be done by the 
dealer himself, at his ex- 
pense. This is fair even 
though the dealer has been 


to the letter entitled “Dealers Object to Ex- 
clusive Factory Advertising Control,” printed 
in these columns several weeks ago. Its writer 
protested that iron-bound factory control of 
local advertising makes it impossible to get the 
best value from such publicity. 

The manufacturers’ side of the case is pre- 
sented by the writer of the present letter. The 
topic is one of general interest in which the 
personalities of the men involved are not im- 


Middle States dealers are 
not so fortunate in this re- 
spect, but, as the author says 
—“automobile dealers in the 
West feature different sales 
points than they do in the 
East.” 

I can’t help jumping with 
both feet on what the author 





asked to share in the expense portant. 


of the factory advertising, 
because the factory, 
“designing the advertising | 


Consequently we have waived our 
| usual prohibition against unsigned Forum 
by _ letters. Further discussion will be welcomed. 


says about the “printed sales 
helps which clutter up every 
salesroom.” These are gel- 
erally supplied — without 
charge to the dealers. The 








mainly to sell the car,” is 
helping the dealer in his 
business, which is to sell the car, and because the factory 
advertising run in the dealer’s locality bears the dealer’s 
name. This factory advertising need not be, and rarely, 
if ever, is planned, written or distributed without the 
dealer’s having any voice in the matter. The factory wel- 
comes suggestions from the “firing line” but can take ad- 
vantage of only those criticisms which are based on a 
knowledge that factory advertising must be national— 
suited to dealers in the North, South, East and West. 

In the case of “the stereotyped advertising campaign, 
as designed by routine copy experts, not covering the 
ground,” the dealer has a very excellent opportunity to 
exercise his position as adviser. This is a question solely 
of—‘what copy is best suited to sell this motor car.” If 
a dealer, through his constant contact with buyers, finds 


author admits that “an in- 
telligent salesman can make 
no end of use of this material,” but adds that ‘a dealer 
has to shovel this stuff into the furnace every so often.” 
Did you get that? The dealer has to shovel into the fur- 
nace every so often the stuff that an intelligent salesman 
can make no end of use of. Wouldn’t it be better to seé 
that every salesman, intelligent or not, made an intelligent 
use of this material, than to shovel it into the furnace 
every so often? 

I have hinted above at the solution of this problem. It 
is to permit of two advertising campaigns, the second of 
which must not be run unless the dealer is participating 
to the fullest extent in the first. The first campaign is to 
be run and controlled exclusively by the factory. The fac- 
tory will prepare the campaign, write the copy, bearing 12 
mind all suggestions from the dealers, distribute the ad- 
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yertisements and pay for the entire cost, billing the dealers 
for their share on a basis of about 1 per cent of the gross 
business of the dealer. As advertising appropriations 
generally vary from 1 per cent to 3 per cent of the gross 
business, this leaves an amount possibly equal to 2 per cent 
of the gross business which the dealer can devote to local 
advertising along the lines he thinks best suited to selling 
his motor car. 

The second campaign is one which the dealer can con- 
duct himself. He will have for this purpose, as mentioned 
above, an amount equal to about 2 per cent of his gross 
business. He cannot substitute this campaign for the 
first, but must participate in the first in order to get the 
factory’s sanction on the second. He can have full sway 
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as to how, when and where this campaign is to function, 
with the simple limitation that all copy must be submitted 
to the factory for okay. This is a precautionary measure 
which the factory must take to protect itself and which 
the dealers should welcome because of the benefits accruing 
from the criticisms of the factory. The factory will not 
criticize style or ideas, but will read copy merely to elimi- 
nate any technical errors in mechanical details or in state- 
ments. 

That seems to me a fair way of settling the control of 
advertising. Under that plan, the factory will be able to 
put over a continuous campaign of considerable magnitude, 
and the dealer will be able to capitalize on the ideas that 
he has found are locally important. 





Effects of Front Axle Rake and Centrifugal Force 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

The common practice of raking the front axle, to give 
castoring effect, sets up conditions which create two 
forces, one tending to turn the wheels at an angle to 
the car. the other tending to turn the wheels back to 
parallel. Fig. 1 represents a front axle, raked at an ex- 
aggerated angle, and in place of the knuckle pivot pin, 
a long pivot pin is extended nearly to the ground. At 
the lower end of the pin is a crank, terminating in a 
sharp point P at the center of the spot where the tire 
would rest on the floor if the wheel were in place. 

If one were to push against the end of the axle, in 
the direction of the arrow B, the crank would turn 
around on the point P and describing a half circle N. 
As shown in the diagram, the crank is at the highest 
point of the half circle, or on dead center. If the crank 
be moved from dead center by moving the axle endwise, 
then the weight of the axle would tend to turn the crank 
till it reached the lowest point of the circle, as indi- 
cated by dotted outline. 

Fig. 2 shows an axle having an exaggerated rake and 
with the wheels in place. At S the central points of con- 
tact between tires and road, considerable resistance due 
to friction, prevents the wheels from turning about the 
knuckle pivot axes while the car is standing. Were it 
not for this friction the wheels would turn round on 
their point of support as in Fig. 1. 

When the car is moving along the road, friction at the 
points S practically ceases to exist. Therefore when the 
car is moving and the wheels are turned at the slightest 
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Left, Fig. 1—Diagram illustrating unstable equilibrium of 
Right, Fig. 2—Effect of cen- 
trifugal force while wheels are turned is to turn them again 


axle with raked knuckle pivot. 


to straight ahead position 





angle, or off dead center, the force which tends to cause 
the axle to gravitate to the lowest point of the circle N 
(Fig. 1) will tend to turn the wheels to a greater angle. 

This turning force is not very great when the rake is 
slight, even with the weight of the car on the axle. But 
if the rake is large, then it is a force to be considered. 
For purposes of reference this force may be desig- 
nated “A”, 

In Fig. 2, the axle is represented as moving along a 
road, and with the wheels set to make a right turn. 
There will be, under these conditions, a thrust along 
the axle, due to a component of the centrifugal force 
acting on the front end of the car, and in the direction 
of the arrow B. This force may be of considerable mag- 
nitude, depending upon the speed of the car and the 
angle of the wheels. The point of resistance to this 
axial thrust B, is rearward of the axis of the steering 
knuckle namely at the points S where the tires touch 
the road. The forces set up by centrifugal action tend 
to turn the wheels back to their normal position when 
the car rounds a curve. 

Suppose the axle has considerable rake and the car is 
traveling along a smooth road. The weight of the car 
is pressing the axle down, and any slight angularity of 
the wheels is immediately increased by force A to a 
greater angle, or as far as slack in the steering will 
allow. As soon as any angular motion occurs force B 
comes strongly into action and tends to straightening up 
the wheels which are thrown violently around to the 
opposite position, only to be returned again by the same 
actions. It will appear from this that 
wheels on an over rake axle have good 
cause to wobble and only the friction 
of the pivot pins and other working 
parts to prevent them. 

If the shimmying occurs on smooth 
roads, it is generally because the axle 
has too much rake, but if it has only a 
slight rake, then look to the balancing 
of the wheels. Most commonly, how- 
ever, shimmying occurs on rough 
roads. If the axle has only a slight 
rake and the wheels shimmy after 
striking a bump in the road, then look 
to the angle of the drag link relative 
to the front springs. 


A. D. ROBBINS. 
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More Discussion of Conditions Which Produce 
Wheel Wobble 


S. A. E. research manager calls attention to periodic 


nature of wobble and says that energy necessary to 


maintain it can come either from driver or from engine. 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

Apropos Mr. Clayden’s article on front wheel wobble 
in the Oct. 5th number of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, and 
the discussion of this subject in later issues, I should like 
to add some observations from a slightly different point 
of view. 

Wheel wobble, as discussed in this paper is, in fact, a 
sort of sustained harmcnic vibration. It is subject to the 
same mechanical laws as the vibration of a violin string 
or an electric bell. There are two essentials for the ex- 
istence of such a condition, 


(a) The vibrating object must have a natural period of 
vibration, i. e., when displaced from its normal position there 
must be an elastic force which tends to bring it back to its 
normal position. If there is not too much friction or damp- 
ing, such an object will vibrate at some characteristic period 
before coming to rest, as, for instance, a steel bar clamped 
in a vise. The second essential is: 

(b) For a vibration which has a constant range of motion 
or amplitude, some periodic force which tends to maintain 
the vibratory motion. The total amount of work done by 
this force must equal that lost in friction. For instance, the 
work done on a clock pendulum by the escapement at each 
oscillation is exactly equal to the energy lost in air friction, 
etc., for each oscillation, if the swings remain of the same 
length. 


Applying these suggestions to the steering wheel wob- 
ble problem, the first essential is: 


That wheels shall tend to return to normal position when 
deflected. Nearly all chassis are designed to have this quality, 
which is almost essential to comfortable steering, and which 
can be produced by any one of several well-known devices. 
So far as wheel wobble is concerned, it probably makes no 
difference whatever which of the possible constructions is 
used, fore and aft rake, transverse rake or offset of the steer- 
ing knuckle axis, provided the degree of stability and the 
friction are the same. The greater the stability, the shorter 
will be the wobble period for wheels of the same weight. The 
main point to make here is that wheels which have no ten- 
dency to return to the fore and aft position cannot wobble. 
Of course, such wheels may be deflected here and there on a 
rough road, but cannot maintain a periodic vibration. 


The second essential is: 


That a periodic force tending to produce wobble, and of 
sufficient power to equal the friction losses in the joints and 
against the road be applied. This is perhaps less easily ex- 
plained. There are, of course, several possible sources of 
such a force. One of these is road roughness or waviness, 
and the amount of roughness need not be very great. How- 
ever, to maintain wobble for any considerable time would 
require that. the length of waves in the road and the speed 
of the vehicle maintain a constant relation to each other. 
Such a condition seldom persists for more than a few sec- 
onds at a time. Every experienced driver will probably re- 
member short periods of wheel wobble of only a few vibra- 
tions from this,cause. even with vehicles whose wheels nor- 
mally do not wabble at all. 


Another possible source of wobble producing forces is 
the propulsive force driving the vehicle. There are sev- 
eral obscure ways in which some of the engine power 
may be absorbed in producing wheel wobble on a level 
road. An illustration of how this can occur is some- 
times seen when towing a four-wheel vehicle such as 


an ordinary two-horse wagon or carriage from the end 
of the neap. Such a trailer will sometimes wobble from 
side to side in perfect synchronism. An analysis of the 
various forces and reactions involved in this_per- 
formance, or in any of the possible conditions which 
may apply to an ordinary motor vehicle would occupy 
too much space. The point I wish to make is, that the 
forces which make the steering wheels wobble can come 
from the engine, but I doubt if they often do. 

A possible source of power to produce wobble is the 
driver. If the torque which he applies to the steering 
wheel happens to be consistently greater during the time 
when it is coming back to normal position than while 
it is turning away from the normal position, during a 
wobble, this difference in force is all going into main- 
taining the wobble. There are many illustrations of 
similar conditions and it is common, if not nearly uni- 
versal experience that wheel wobble stops when the 
driver releases the wheel. Moreover drivers who con- 
sistently drive with a very loose hand on the wheel seem 
to be almost free from this trouble. 

Assuming that front wheels should have some castor 
action, and that steering gears should not be entirely 
irreversible, there is one infallible remedy for wobble. 
It is, to introduce enough friction somewhere in the sys- 
tem (whether in steering gear or steering knuckles does 
not matter much), so that it will a little more than bal- 
ance all the forces, whatever they are, tending to main- 
tain the wobbling motion of the wheels. Of course, 
wheels with no caster action cannot wobble, neither can 
a steering system with an entirely irreversible steering 
gear, except to the extent of the lost motion in the sys- 
tem. H. C. DICKINSON, 

Research Manager, Society of Automotive Engineers. 





Wants N. Y. Show a Dealer Gathering 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I agree with Mr. Norval A. Hawkins’ article published 
in your issue of January 18. 

The New York Automobile Show particularly is not 
worth its cost. In my opinion it is not in any sense a 
dealers’ show, but that ninety-nine per cent of the attend- 
ance comprises people in New York who may or may not 
be interested in the purchase of a car. The great majority 
of them, in my opinion, are there purely through curiosity 
and have no intention of buying a car. 

If these shows are to be held there should be at least 
two days a week on which the doors are closed to the 
public and only bona fide dealers admitted—then the show 
would have some little value. 

If the New York Show is to be held it would be much 
more valuable if: it was located in the Armory at 232nd 
Street, where I understand there is about twice as much 
room as at the Grand Central Palace. The crowd might 


be half as large but the interest and business produced 


would be much greater. 
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The crowds are so great frequently at the New York 
Show that no cars can be inspected in a satisfactory way 
by either the dealer or a prospective retail purchaser. 
On several occasions during the evening the doors were 
locked for intervals of twenty or thirty minutes and I 
know on one evening quite a few people went away thor- 
oughly disgusted, stating they would make no further 
attempt to get into the show. 

If any show is held it should be at Chicago and should 
be as much as possible strictly a dealers’ show. 

A. C. BARLEY, President, 
Barley Motor Car Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Oil Viscosity 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: I have read with 
interest the paper of Mr. A. L. Clayden in your issue of 
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Nov. 23 on dilution. It seems to me that the vital matter 
is the final viscosity of the oil, after dilution, and that data 
concerning per cent dilution or per cent decrease in vis- 
cosity merely befogs the question. 

As bearing on the statement that “hitherto nobody has 
discovered a simple way of measuring viscosity,” I would 
call attention to the tin can viscosimeter as described in 
Bureau of Standards Circular No. 70, page 231, 1917, 
and to the more accurate but equally simple vial viscosi- 
meter of Gardner and Holdt. (Circular No. 128, Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, June, 
1921.) Even the tin can instrument is more accurate 
than our ‘nowledge concerning how low the viscosity 
may be reduced in a given engine without unduly de- 
creasing the factor of safety. 

WINSLOW H. HERSCHEL, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Asso- 
ciate Physicist. 


Dash Gasoline Gage Operates on Hydrostatic Principle 


DISTANCE or dash type of gasoline gage operating 

on the hydrostatic principle has been placed on the 
market by the National Gage & Equipment Co. The gage 
is devised for use in connection with vacuum type gasoline 
feeds and its functioning is dependent upon the inter- 
mittent flow which this type of system entails. 

From the accompanying diagram it will be noted that 
the tube connecting the gage to the gasoline tank is in 
communication with an air pressure chamber which is be- 
low the level of the bottom of the tank proper. When the 
level of the fuel in the tank is above the level of the atmos- 
pheric tube opening it is apparent that air will be trapped 
in the pressure chamber and that the pressure on the air 
thus trapped will be proportional to the fuel head, so leng 
as the air does not remain long enough to become saturated 
with fuel vapor. This affords the means for causing the 
pressure gage to indicate. 

To prevent the air from becoming saturated with fuel 
vapor fresh air is drawn into the chamber each time that 
the vacuum tank draws fuel from the main supply tank. 
This is brought about by so proportioning the fue! open- 
ing to the sump below the pressure chamber that the fuel 
can enter it from the main tank only at a rate which is 
always less than the rate at which the vacuum tank draws 
it out. This results in drawing in fresh air, a part of 
which is expelled as the fuel rises to the leve! of the open- 
ing to the atmospheric tube, and a part of which is trapped 
in the pressure chamber above this level. 

Each time the vacuum tank refills the gage hand returns 
to the part of the scale marked refill and thereafter moves 
up the scale as the sump refills until it reaches a point 
corresponding to the level of the fuel in the main tank. 





ACHINE bearings of limestone inclosed in white 
metal are reported, in the Chemical Trade Journal, 
to have given remarkable results in Germany. The white 
metal is poured into a mould around the limestone, and 
the latter is then bored with a diamond tool. The porous 
stone absorbs oil, the bearing becoming quickly polished 
In use. 
Street car bearings of white metal give a service of only 
6000 to 7000 miles, but the limestone bearings are reported 
to have had a life of 35,000 to 45,000 miles. 
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Litle Favors More Volatile Fuel 


[* our report of the fuel and research session of the 
recent annual meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, contained in our issue of Jan. 18, we attributed 
to T. J. Litle a statement to the effect that automobile users 
much prefer a less volatile fuel than is now generally sold. 
This should have read: “The public prefers a more vola- 
tile fuel rather than a heavier one.” 

Litle takes the view that the public is entitled to a more 
volatile fuel supply than is now being sold, and believes 
that if the fuel industry cared to do so it could, by the 
more extensive use of cracking processes, convert many 
of the heavier components of the crude into a lighter and 
more satisfactory motor fuel than that now generally 
marketed. 

Litle considers that automotive engineers in general 
have been too busy with their own manufacturing prob- 
lems to give adequate attention to the matter of a supply 
of fuel of the desired grade. Had they been more insist- 
ent in their drive for better fuel, such a fuel would, he 
thinks, be supplied. 
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Industrial Efhciency Depends on 
Workers’ Understanding 


Management incurs suspicion when employees are kept in ignor- 


ance of company affairs. Machinery set up for improving indus- 


trial relations needs confidence for a_ basis. 


Progress in 


cooperation evidenced by settlement of disputes without strikes. 


By Harry Tipper 


N the current number of the Nation’s Business, Mr. 

Osborn, president of the American Multigraph Co., 

makes some interesting observations regarding the 
operation of the system of cooperation established between 
management and men in that plant. About four years 
ago, the arrangements were discussed in AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

At that time comment was made on the basis of under- 
standing necessary for the success of any system. Os- 
born’s statement, after four 
years of operation, bears di- 


ness, its necessities, its costs and its distributing and sell- 
ing arrangements. 

Of course this idea of educating the worker to the busi- 
ness conditions by making public to him the costs and 
effects of operation implies a definite and explainable 
policy on profits and costs. 


oe manufacturers would hesitate to deal publicly 
\* with their workers on such matters because they 
would find it somewhat dif- 
ficult to justify their own 








rectly on the points estab- 
lished in the analysis ap- 
pearing in AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

He states clearly that the 
plan has worked out in the 
particular organization suc- 
cessfully as one of the meth- 
ods leading to successful 
partnership between work- 
ers and management. He 
disclaims any belief that the 
system would work elsewhere 
without modification, and he 
stresses two fundamental 
points. 

First: That the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Co. has been 
concerned at all times with 


made in this paper. 


in that organization. 








BOUT four years ago Automotive In- 

dustries discussed a system being put 
into effect by the American Multigraph Com- 
pany to establish cooperation between the 
management and the workers in their plant. 
The president of the company now states that 
the system has worked out with success and 
the reasons bear directly on the observations 


In this article Harry Tipper outlines the 
principles involved in the system and shows, 
further, why it is important for workers to 
have a knowledge of the affairs of the com- 
pany with which they are connected, if har- 
monious relations are to be maintained with- 


position in all cases. Many 
manufacturers do not think 
it is necessary, and they do 
not believe the worker has 
any right to know. 

The question of right is 
not important, and even the 
question of necessity is 
over-emphasized. The mat- 
ter should be judged from 
the advantages accruing 
from its adoption, and not 
the demand for its consid- 
eration. 

Profits are always in ques- 
tion at all times by all kinds 
of people. The manufac- 
turer of cotton who takes 
the morning train with me 














the workers’ proper under- 
standing of business. 

Second: The use of this basis of understanding to 
provide agreement through the organization machinery 
established. 


ARTICULARLY, it is evident that great pains have 

been taken to acquaint the worker with the business, 
the costs and the profits—applied to the immediate con- 
dition of the concern. 

In all the discussions of human relations within the 
plant, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has emphasized the im- 
portance of knowledge as the basis of understanding and 
confidence. Where men are ignorant of a matter they are 
likely to become suspicious of any move which reacts 
against their employment or its conditions. 

The case quoted offers new emphasis of the belief pre- 
viously expressed by several industrial leaders in human 
affairs, that the most important job before any industrial 
establishment is the education of the worker to the busi- 


to the city, damns the coal 
operator because the price 
of his coal has risen without any visible justification. 
He questions the profits established in this case. If the 
question continues long enough he is apt to bring the 
matter into the political arena. In doing this he is at- 
tempting to secure the information not available other- 
wise. 

The profits of every business are questioned by the 
workers from time to time. If the methods of manage- 
ment have been open and above board, so that the workers 
are confident of their square dealing, the question 
passes by. 

Of course the workers do not make any demands, un- 
less the grievances or opportunities suggest a strike. They 
do not put their suspicions in form, but there is always 
the question of ignorance and fear suspecting the wrong 
because the conditions are not known or even under- 
stood, 

The job of industry in its search for greater efficiency 
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js more and more a job of getting people to work, getting 
more and better work from the individual. The amount 
paid in wages must be balanced by an increasing possi- 
pility of production in order to bring the cost down and 
keep the living standard high. 

This job fundamentally depends upon a better measure 
of understanding and agreement. Whatever machinery 
is established for organization discussion and control, 
these elements of the case are the basis of successful rela- 
tions with workers. 

Understanding may be established through the personal 
belief or through the development of knowledge. Many 
men follow through behind a leader because they believe 
him to be square, they have confidence in him, and they 
are willing to forego the understanding because of this 
belief. So long as nothing arises to shatter this belief, 
the cooperation will continue despite the ignorance on the 
one hand. 

There are comparatively few leaders of this type in 
any line of industry. They excite attention because of 
their scarcity. 

Such men carry organizations along without finding it 
necessary to employ educational and cooperative machin- 
ery to retain confidence and secure agreement. 


Mest leaders are there by virtue of their knowledge 
i"2 of processes, methods and products. They are good 
leaders, financiers, producers, etc. They expect men to 
work because they have to, and they trade with and in 
men, as they trade with and in the processes and products. 

But such leaders do not have the confidence of their 
workers. The discussions, grievances, strikes, and other 
troubles indicate the extent of the fear and suspicion 
existing. 

They do not get more or less than the average quantity 
and quality of work from their employees. 

The undeveloped area of capacity is practically un- 
touched, the production cost rises or falls with the wage 
rate. Sometimes the production cost does not fall in pro- 
portion to a wage cut and rises more rapidly than the 
wage rise. 

In many ways a great deal of work has been done in 
the discussion of affairs which are of vital interest alike 
to workers and management. In many lines of industry 
it is evident from the reports that employers and workers 
are attempting to adjust matters and prevent strikes, 
instead of attempting the adjustment after the strike has 
occurred. 

All this, of course, means a much larger degree of 
understanding between the two, and consequently less of 
the suspicion which arises out of ignorance. 

Very little attention has been paid to this development 
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because it has not been in accordance with any special 
system nor does it establish any new machinery of organ- 
ization. In the building trades, in the garment trades, in 
structural steel, and other industries, the quiet settlement 
of disputes and the avoidance of strikes, are indicative of 
the progress being made in this direction. Employers 
are discovering that it pays to discuss things with the 
workers rather than to demand and to promulgate without 
discussion. Wherever organizations have done the type 
of work carried on so long at the Louisville Paint and 
Varnish Works, and indicated in this American Multi- 
graph case, the possibility of misunderstanding has been 
reduced so much that it no longer operates materially in 
the development of grievances. 

In both these cases, and in 400 or 500 other eases, the 
management have found out how to present the costs and 
profits of the business in simple and graphic form to the 
workers with sufficient regularity to indicate the past 
events and the present condition. 

Of course the most important thing in any publicity of 
this kind is the method of presentation. The worker is 
frequently entirely unfamiliar with accounts. Many of 
the business terms used in ordinary conversation in dis- 
cussing costs and profits, stock obligations, and other mat- 
ters are foreign to his vocabulary. He is incapable of 
grasping their significance, and is likely to be more con- 
fused by attempts to educate him in this way than if he 
were left alone. In practically all cases the success of 
this publicity has been due to the fact that means have 
been found to bring the questions down to simple illus- 
trations, very primary, probably not exactly accurate, but 
more accurate in providing the proper understanding. 

All these indications suggest that the employer is be- 
ginning to realize that there are things in efficiency which 
depend upon understanding and cooperation, and not upon 
control. 


HE confidence of the worker must be secured to main- 

tain a high degree of efficiency and to meet all the 
exigencies of competition and fluctuation that occur in the 
large business. 

This confidence and cooperation may be based upon the 
unusual character of the leadership, but it is more likely 
to be based upon a greater degree of understanding than 
the policies of management and the costs or profits of 
doing business. 

It is especially significant that employers are not only 
making progress in this direction, but they are willing 
to have that progress made the subject of public discus- 
sion. It is entering into the field of practical business 
operations, and improvements can be expected now that 
this has occurred. 


No Gears in New Ace Magneto 


NEW ignition magneto has been brought out by the 
Ace Magneto Co. One of its features is that no 
gears or distributor brushes are used, although the mag- 
neto is made in 1, 2 and 4 cylinder models. The high 
tension winding is wound in two separate units, which 
1s Claimed to reduce the danger of breakdowns. An auto- 
matic spark advance is incorporated in the machine and 
gives a spark timing range of 40 deg. The interrupter 
has platinum-iridium contact points and can be adjusted 
with the cam removed. 
The moving parts are lubricated automatically. The 


high tension collector points are made of metal and 
molded in condensite. The condenser is made of India 
ruby mica and aluminum foil. After being assembled, 
the unit is highly compressed and impregnated with a 
moisture resisting compound, and is then hermetically 
sealed in the interrupter housing, close to the breaker 
points and in an accessible location. Only one brush is 
used, and that is in the primary circuit and readily 
accessible. 

This magneto is designed particularly for truck and 
tractor service. 
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New Car Market Outlook Bright 


ITH only one month of 1923 written into his- 
tory, it is possible to predict with certainty 
that the year will be a highly successful one 

for the automotive industry. The first six months 
promise to bring such record breaking sales that even 
if there is a sharp decline in the last two quarters it 
will not cause serious suffering to manufacturers or 
dealers. 

As a matter of fact the sales outlook is too bright 
for the stronger companies. Rather too many people 
who already are owners, want new cars. This will 
mean a huge trade-in business with a resulting glut in 
the used car market. This is what disturbs dealers. 
They will have no difficulty whatever in selling new 
cars, but they may have a great deal in getting rid 
of the old ones they will be asked to buy. 

Dealers’ calculations do not run beyond July 1. 
They don’t expect sales demand to cease at that time, 
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but they do fear that manufacturers will be reluctant 
to curtail production while they work off the used cars 
they have on their floors. If any serious attempt js 
made by manufacturers to press new cars on their 
distributing organization when they are loaded up 
with used vehicles, they are likely to meet determined 
res.stance. 

It is probable that the market for new cars will be 
limited only by the ability of dealers to sell used cars 
without too heavy a loss. Unless manufacturers ¢o- 
operate in this respect, their sales organizations will 
suffer heavy casualties. 

Another significant point in relation to business jn 
general, is that few calculations extend past mid- 
year. Up to that time no one can see anything for the 
country but real prosperity. Few observers, however, 
are daring enough to predict what will come after- 
ward. The question in the back of their minds is 
“How long can industry continue at top speed, with a 
considerable part of the world in chaos?” 

There is no particular reason for fearing that in- 
dustry generally will not be able to keep going at top 
speed the entire year, but those who suffered in the 
slump which came in 1920 are inclined to be cautious, 
especially in the way of inventories. They are not 
going to pyramid orders even if there is a shortage 
of materials. Caution won’t hurt the automotive in- 
dustry, notwithstanding the fact that it is certain to 
have a big year. 


America’s Crude Rubber Supply 


IRE manufacturing is an integral part of the 

automotive industry. Neither vehicle makers 
nor their owners can escape an interest in the prob- 
lems which confront any branch of the industry. 
Without tires the automobile of today can’t be oper- 
ated. Their sale has reached enormous proportions 
and American manufacturers consume a large part of 
the raw rubber produced. 

Unfortunately for ‘us, the crude rubber output is 
controlled by the British and Dutch. Because of the 
large American market there was a sickening slump 
in price when the period of deflation began in this 
country. What happened to the tire industry in other 
countries made little difference, for the quantity of 
rubber consumed was small compared with the needs 
of the United States. 

3ritish and Dutch growers suffered heavy losses 
but made no attempt to control the situation until 
long after business recovery had begun in this coun- 
try. Then they ignored the law of supply and demand 
and arbitrarily curtailed their production. The in- 
evitable consequence was a sensational price increase, 
part of which now has been passed on to tire users. 

It is unfortunate that the nation which uses more 
rubber than all the rest of the world combined does 
not control its own sources of supply. There seems to 
be no insurmountable obstacle against ultimately ob- 
taining such a control in the Philippines and in South 
America, but rubber plantations can’t be made to 
grow over night. Getting them to the production 
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stage is a rather long and laborious process. It would 
seem the part of wisdom, however, for American 
manufacturers to undertake the task if it appears 
economically feasible after careful investigation. 
They might do it either as individuals or as an indus- 
try. 

In the meantime, however, crude rubber must be 
purchased of foreign growers. No one expects them 
to operate at a loss when market conditions justify a 
profit, but they should be willing to stabilize prices at 
a fair level and to produce in quantities adequate to 
meet the needs of the world. 

The British commission now in this country to con- 
fer with American manufacturers is said to have been 
amazed at the size of the automotive industry. They 
were under the impression that it was rather in the 
doldrums as it is in England and they never had real- 
ized its magnitude. They are said to have adopted a 
conciliatory attitude and it is to be hoped they will 
take constructive steps to relieve the situation when 
they return home. 

In the meantime it is none too early for our manu- 
facturers to consider seriously their future sources 
of supply. It is quite conceivable the time may come 
when we will be cut off from foreign markets and if 
such a contingency should arise we would indeed be 
in a serious plight. 


Coordinating Transportation 


OORDINATION of rail, highway and water 
transport, which seemed far distant only a little 
while ago, has been brought measurably nearer by the 
decision to inaugurate an analytical survey of the na- 
tion’s transportation facilities under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It 
can be predicted with certainty that whatever recom- 
mendations this committee may make will receive the 
most studious attention from the Federal adminis- 
tration. 

The automotive industry always has stood ready 
to cooperate fully with the railroads in solving the 
transportation problems which have delayed indus- 
trial progress, but its tentative advances were re- 
ceived so coldly by the railroads that it appeared little 
progress was being made. The last year has brought 
amarked change in railroad sentiment, however. The 
recent addresses of Elisha Lee and W. H. Lyford, 
far-seeing executives, have indicated that the carriers 
were rapidly approaching the point where they were 
willing to admit that the motor vehicle has a distinct 
and important place in the field of transportation. 

As AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES remarked in its issue 
of Jan. 18, “If agreement can be reached on the main 
points involved, and agreement does not seem far dis- 
tant, there are no insuperable difficulties which can- 
not be overcome if representatives of the railroads 
and the automotive industry will get together around 
4 conference table.” 

The conference stage seems to have been reached. 
The contention of -this industry long has been that 
there should be no conflict between the railroads and 
motor vehicles. The truck is best fitted for the han- 
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dling of short haul, less than carload lot freight, a 
service which the carriers always have held was un- 
profitable. The truck never can supplant the railroad 
in long distance haulage, either of freight or passen- 
gers. Motor vehicle manufacturers would be glad to 
see the railroads go into the trucking business them- 
selves, whenever they find it convenient and profitable 
to do so. 

Almost every one seems to be in practical agree- 
ment on these points. If they are accepted as a start- 
ing point by the Chamber of Commerce committee, 
which will represent all the interests directly involved 
in transportation, it ought not to be difficult to make 
rapid and distinct progress in determining how co- 
ordination and cooperation can be brought about. 

If this is done it will put into effect one of the sug- 
gestions made by President Harding in his message 
to Congress. No progress can be made, however, if 
it is predicated upon the notion that everyone except 
the railroads must make sacrifices. All cooperation 
must be a game of give and take. Coordination of 
transportation will not be accomplished by suspend- 
ing the construction of good roads and by adopting 
as a principle the contention of the carriers that their 
lines should not be paralleled by improved highways. 

Transportation never will keep pace with the needs 
of the nation if America continues to grow as it has 
in the past. The one feature which must be consid- 
ered, in the last analysis, is what is best for the 
public. If the committee’s recommendations are based 
on that ground, and that alone, it will have done a 
great public service. 


A Self-Respecting Industry 


HE industry has heard in the past many tales of 

wild dealer parties during the week of the Chi- 

cago show. They have been looked upon as rather 
choice conversational morsels. 

But such parties were conspicuous by their absence 
at Chicago this year. The moral atmosphere may not 
have been precisely that prevailing in a convent, but 
certainly nothing was sanctioned by manufacturer or 
dealer organizations which was half as improper as 
much that is seen on the stage. 

No one displayed the slightest regret at the lack 
of sensational diversion. It is significant of the 
changed tone of the industry. The manufacture and 
sale of motor vehicles are no longer a game. It has be- 
come the greatest industry in the world and it has 
become self respecting. 

The traditions of the past are going into the dis- 
card in relation both to essentials and non-essentials. 
Nothing is showing a greater change than the rela- 
tions ketween manufacturer and dealer. The men in 
the sales organization now are regarded as hard work- 
ing business men who are much more interested in 
learning how to be better business men than they are 
in being amused. 

It is a hopeful augury of the future, and the whole 
industry is to be congratulated upon the clean atmos- 
phere which pervaded its doings in Chicago while the 
national show was in progress. 
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Car Makers Increase Parts Releases 


Take Steps to Meet 
Any Rail Difficulty 





Trouble Being Experienced in 
Getting Products to Dealers 
in Some Sections 


DETROIT, Feb. 2—Production in 
February will show a general increase 
over January schedules, releases to 
parts makers in this month running 
in excess of the January figures, and 
also indicating that factories are mak- 
ing additions to their banks of ma- 
terial in expectation of increased diffi- 
culties in getting deliveries. 

Except, among those handling the 
more prominent makes, dealers have 
been slow to stock cars for spring 
trade, and this situation, coupled with 
the serious tie-ups at several railroad 
terminal points, is causing consider- 
able worriment. Dealers are already 
calling for cars which cannot be moved 
in adequate volume to destinations in 
the East and South. Until it is pos- 
sible to drive cars away it is likely 
there will be shortages in certain 
makes in these sections. 

Storage space at the plants and about 
the city is about filled with the excess 
of finished cars built in December and 
January, and until these are shipped 
manufacturing will be somewhat below 
sales volume. There continues to be a 
demand for closed cars heavier than the 
supply, though manufacturers for the 
most part are now about caught up. 


Ford Behind on Orders 


Ford Motor Co. will build about 127,- 
000 cars in February and reports orders 
from dealers approximating 150,000. 
The company declares these figures bear 
out its advertised statement that there 
would be a shortage of cars in the spring. 
Until it completes the additions to its 
body and assembly plants in several sec- 
tions of the country volume of produc- 
tion will not be much increased. 

Chevrolet is increasing its sales 
volume gradually and with the comple- 
tion of its new plants soon will be in 
production of about 2000 cars daily. 
Shipments are now aggregating 1200 to 
1500 cars daily, with a record single 
day in January of 2158. In the other 
low priced lines Gray is approximating 
100 cars a day, and Star at the Lansing 
plant of Durant Motors about 200. 

Buick is continuing production at a 
rate aggregating 700 daily and Dodge 
Brothers is building 600 to 650. Stude- 
baker is aggregating 500 to 550. Hud- 
son-Essex is running at about 250 daily; 
Maxwell-Chalmers and _  Paige-Jewett, 
about 200. Hupp, about 125, and Olds- 
mobile is running at about the same 








Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8—Business 
continued to register favorable. 
Increases were to be noted in the 
prices of many commodities and a 
tendency was evident on the part 
of many manufacturers to refuse 
commitments for far ahead. 


It is now possible to compare the 
year 1922 with the year 1921 as re- 
gards earnings, and such a com- 
parison shows a remarkable indus- 
trial recovery. Further comparison 
and study shows the recovery to be 
of a very strong character and one 
that will serve as a foundation for 
greater but sound expansion. 


Pig iron prices have advanced 
and the movement in the steel in- 
dustry was toward higher prices 
and increased activity all along the 
line. The situation in the Ruhr 
Valley is such as to promise in- 
creased activity for the iron and 
steel interests of this country. 
Railroads continue to buy rolling 
stock but not in such large orders 
as have been customary. 


International matters have been 
such as to cause reflection and the 
situation in the Ruhr Valley was 
balanced somewhat in the public 
mind by the acquiescence of the 
British to American proposals for 
the debt settlement. 


Cotton prices declined about $10 
a bale from the previous high mark 
to which it had been forced by the 
threat of a small crop. The de- 
cline in price marks the rational 
buying as against the wild specula- 
tion which has been going on. 


The stock market displayed 
marked inertia toward all forms of 
outward stimuli which may be 
taken as a favorable sign. No dis- 
tinct trend was seen. The bond 
market refused to register outward 
disturbances for some time, but 
last week it responded to the Euro- 
pean situation and real fluctuations 
occurred. Bank clearings gained 
by a small margin. 











figure. Oakland is building about 100 
daily, and Reo is making 50 to 75 cars 
and about 50 speed wagons. 

In the high priced lines Cadillac is 
building at a volume closely approxi- 
mating capacity and is gradually extend- 
ing its production facilities. Output 
reaches from 100 to 125 daily, a large 
percentage of which is in closed cars. 
Packard is building 60 to 75 daily and 
will increase this as additional factory 
facilities are installed. 


a 


February Schedules 
Follow Show Returns 


Optimistic Reports Received — 
Strong Proof of Sustained 
Buying Interest 


NEW YORK, Feb. 5.—January 
established a new record in the pro- 
duction history of the industry for 
that month and also showed a sub- 
stantial increase over December in the 
number of cars and trucks produced, 
This report is accompanied by encour- 
aging advices that there is a general 
improvement in the rail situation, in- 
suring better delivery of materials and 
finished products. 

Automobile-producing plants are en- 
tering February on schedules based 
on returns from centers where shows 
have been held thus far this year. At 
all of the shows there has been strong 
proof of a well-sustained buying in- 
terest. Following the holding of the 
New York exhibit, a noticeable im- 
provement in sales was apparent. 

Optimistic reports received from 
dealers and distributors at the second 
big show of the season which closed 
at Chicago last week point to the main- 
tenance of sales at a high level for 
the first six months of the year. This 





outlook does not pertain to any one 


section of the country, and is shared 
in by dealers in districts, such as the 
Northwest, where recovery from the 
business depression has been slow and 
where sales as a result have suffered 
a severe check. 


Parts Orders Good 


Beyond the six months’ 
neither manufacturers nor 
agents will make any prediction. 

Orders for parts are being received 
in good volume and extend over a pe 
riod of three months. Indicative of the 
enviable position held by this branch 
of the industry in 1922 is the estimate 
for the year’s business which places 
total sales of parts, units and acces- 
sories to vehicle manufacturers at 
$982,952,000. This with the value put 
on replacements of $768,869,000 brings 
the aggregate business for the twelve 
months to the unprecedented figure of 
$1,751,521,000, only~ $35,000,000 less 
than the approximated wholesale value 
of cars and trucks produced in that 
period. 

Better conditions prevail 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Tire Schedules Climbing to Top Mark 


Akron Will Surpass 
Peak Output of 1920 


Production to Be Increased De- 
spite High Schedules That 
Have Been Followed 





AKRON, Feb. 5—Tire manufacturers 
in the Akron district are planning the 
biggest production spurt in the history 
of the industry. 

With the spring demand for tires both 
from dealers and automobile manufac- 
turers unprecedented, every tire factory 
within the next month or six weeks will 
go to a production ticket which will ex- 
ceed the respective peaks of output 
reached in 1920. 

The Miller Rubber Co., with not enough 
capacity to fill standing orders for tires, 
will tax its plant to the limit and will 
climb to 8500 tires a day—500 beyond 
the plant’s normal daily capacity. The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is reported 
to be laying plans for a daily output 
of 30,000 tires, which is more than Fire- 
stone has ever before produced. 

Goodyear, it is understood, is also lay- 
ing plans for a jump in output to any- 
where between 35,000 and 40,000 cas- 
ings a day, while the General Tire & 
Rubber Co. is rushing the work of in- 
stalling machinery in its three new fac- 
tory additions, in order to double pres- 
ent production of 2500 tires a day. 


5,000,000 Tire Reserve 


These production increases are an- 
nounced in the face of the fact that near- 
ly all manufacturers since last fall have 
been running their plants at steady gait, 
building up a reserve now estimated at 
more than 5,000,000 tires, so as to be 
prepared for the spring rush. 

Conservatism—a costly lesson learned 
when the tire industry took its precipi- 
tate slunip in the early summer of 1920 
—has again been thrown to the winds. 
Forgetful apparently of the fact that 
they all promised themselves and each 
other that never again would they be 
caught with such an unnecessary sur- 
plus of tires as was responsible largely 
for the fact that it took the industry 
two years to recover from its slump, 
manufacturers are steadily building up 
finished goods inventories. 

The price increases, made effective 
early in January by practically all com- 
panies, instead of slowing up sales, ap- 
parently have materially stimulated sales. 
Dealers everywhere are ordering heavily 
for the spring and are showing unre- 


strained optimism as to the spring busi- 
ness, 





DATE FOR LIBERTY CLAIMS 


DETROIT, Feb. 6—Creditors of the 
Liberty Motor Car Co. are being notified 
y the Security Trust Co., receiver, to 








Truck Business Will Improve in 1923 but Expansion 
Should Not Be Expected to Be Accompanied 
by Any Boom 


By Alvan Macauley, 
President of the Packard Motor Car Company. 


Detroit, Feb. 7. 


RUCK business in 1923 will improve in just the proportion that general 

business will improve, and I don’t think the railroad situation will affect 
it materially. I do not expect nor do I think there is any reason to expect any 
sacs this field though I do look for much better truck business than has 
een had. 


The car business will be sustained at a high point throughout the year and I 
do not know any reason for expecting otherwise. 


Used cars will be sold in varying quantities throughout the country in pro- 
porticn to the sale of new cars. There will be a large amount of trading in of 
cars during the year, but the same conditions in a community that makes for 
new car business should sell the second-hand cars. 


Lower prices on low-priced cars should not have any effect upon the sale of 
used cars. I do not see any reason why this should be, any more so than that 
the low prices on them should divert buyers from purchases of new cars in 
other price classes. 


Buyers have their minds made up on the price class they want to buy into, 
and usually a certain make, and I do not think they are diverted by price con- 
siderations. I know that persons who want to buy high-priced cars are not 
satisfied with cars in other classes. The same considerations which prompt 
the buying of new cars will probably also influence the sale of used cars in 
most cases. 











file all claims by March 24. The busi- 
ness is proceeding under the direction of 
the receiver who reports demand to be at 
a satisfactory mark. Plans for reorgan- 
ization are bright, it is stated. 


Borg & Beck Founders 
to Sell Some Holdings 


MOLINE, Il., Feb. 2—Listing of 100,- 
000 shares of Borg & Beck Co. stock of 
no par value on the Chicago exchange 
was coupled with the statement that 
C. W. Borg and Marshal Beck, the found- 
ers of the clutch and automobile parts 
works, would dispose of the major por- 
tion of their holdings. 

The report followed the amendment to 
the company’s charter which has been 
filed with the Secretary of State in 
Springfield, increasing the capitalization 
to $1,500,000 and providing for the issu- 
ance of the no par stock. 

The company’s principal plant which 
was formerly located in Moline has been 
transferred to Chicago. George Borg 
will retain his interest in the industry 
and continue as its manager. Beck re- 
moved from Moline several years ago. 





FARM EQUIPMENT MEETING 

CHICAGO, Feb. 5—Announcement is 
made by the executive committee of the 
National Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers that the thirtieth annual 
convention of the organization will be 
held in Hotel Statler, Cleveland, from 
Oct. 24 to 26. 


Durant to Use Gear 


Plant for Star Axles 


SYRACUSE, Feb. 5—All axles for the 
Star car are eventually to be made at the 
newly acquired plant of the New Proc- 
ess Gear Corp. The factory here is to 
be enlarged some time after March 1. 

The Durant interests, it is understood, 
will build two wings to the present struc- 
ture in order to meet the need of the 
new situation. The Findlay plant of the 
Adams Axle Co., which the Durant in- 
terests also control, will be used exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of axles for 
Durant Four, Durant Six and the Flint. 

Clay Pickering of Findlay has be- 
come office manager of the Syracuse 
plants of the company, and R. E. Daugh- 
erty of Findlay has been named chief 
engineer. Ralph Rosenberg of Findlay 
is general manager for the Syracuse and 
Findlay plants. 


23,864 Studebakers Built 
in 1918; 110,269 in 1922 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3—H. A. Biggs, vice- 
president of the Studebaker Corp., told 
dealers at a dinner during show week 
that Studebaker production in 1922 was™ 
110,269 cars as compared with 66,643 in 
1921, 51,471 in 1920, 39,356 in 1919, and 
23,864 in 1918. Dealers were told that 
every effort would be made this year to 
supply them with the types of cars they 
need when they need them. 
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Last Year Ford Sold 
348.728 Closed Cars 


Increase Over 192] Is 59 Per Cent 
—500,000 of This Type May 
Be Built in 1923 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Sales of closed 
models by the Ford Motor Co. in the 
United States and abroad totaled 348,728 
in 1922 as against 218,810 in 1921, or an 
increase of 59 per cent. If the demand 
for these models continues to grow in 
1923 as it did in the year past, it is ex- 
pected that approximately 500,000 will 
be built. 

Number of coupes built in 1922 ex- 
ceeded sedans, the figures being 198,283 
coupes and 150,346 sedans. In 1921 there 
were more sedans than coupes, the fig- 
ures in that year being 125,831 to 92,979. 
Thus the increase in coupe popularity was 
far ahead of the increase growth in 
business of both closed models, ranging 
over 100 per cent. Combined coupe pro- 
duction in 1921 and the two previous 
years was 205,401, about 7000 more than 
for the single year 1922. 

Plans of the Ford Motor Co. for ex- 
pansion of manufacturing in 1923 have 
been dictated largely by anticipated in- 
creases in closed car business. The com- 
pany is beginning to get production on 
its new four door sedan and this, in ad- 
dition to the former closed car business, 
will make a large increase. The new 
plants at Chicago, Los Angeles and 
other points will be devoted largely to 
assembling closed bodies shipped knock- 
down from Ford plants at River Rouge 
and Iron Mountain. 

Fourteen new dry kilns have been in- 
stalled at Iron Mountain, and these with 
former equipment makes possible the 
drying of 120,000 feet of green lumber 
every day. The Los Angeles plant, when 
additions are built, will compare in size 
with any plant West of Chicago. This 
plant in addition to assembling all its 
own bodies will also assemble coupe and 
sedan bodies for the San Francisco plant. 
Chicago will supply a group of plants in 
its section with closed bodies. 





Clydesdale Changes Old 
and Adds Other Models 


CLYDE, OHIO, Feb. 7—A number of 
changes have been made in the Clydes- 
dale models to conform to present day 
laws in the various States relative to 
tire size in relation to load capacity. 
The ratings are different from those used 
in the past, all ratings being maximum. 

A new Model 8 has been added to the 
line. This has a capacity of 6200 lb., 
body and pay load, and is built in 156 
and 170 in. wheelbase fitted with 10 and 
12 ft. bodies respectively. The engine is 
4% x 5% in. K4 Continental, and the 
gearset is amidship. Tires are 36 x 4 in. 
front and 36 x 7 in. rear. The chassis 
prices are $2,650 and $2,700 on the two 
wheelbases respectively. 


Model 6 replaces the older Model 65X. 
The engine is larger and the tire equip- 
ment is heavier. The engine on this 
mode] is an L4 Continental, 4% x 5% in. 
and tires are 36 x 5 in. front and 36 x 5 
in. dual rear. Chassis prices are $3,650 
and $3,700 respectively. 

Model 4 is similar to the older Model 
90 but the engine is a B5 Continental, 
4% x 6 in., and the tires have been in- 
creased in size to 36 x 6 front and 40 x 
6 dual rear. The chassis prices are 
$4,300 and $4,350 respectively for the 
two wheelbases of 177 and 197 in. 

Model 2 is the same as the previous 
Model 120B except that the tires have 
been increased in size to 36 x 7 in, front 
and 40 x 7 in. dual rear. The prices 
are $4,750 for the 176 in. wheelbase 
and $4,800 for the 204 in. wheelbase. 





Lincoln Case Is Closed; 
Creditors to Get Checks 


DETROIT, Feb. 5—Checks in final 
payment to creditors of the old Lincoln 
Motor Car Co. were ordered mailed to- 
day by Judge Tuttle in Federal Court, 
no objections to the terms of settlement 
of the Government claim having been 
entered. Creditors receive 47.5 cents on 
the dollar, the total payment to them 
aggregating $4,000,000 with the Gov- 
ernment receiving $1,550,000. Under the 
terms of the settlement both sides have 
agreed that the case is permanently 
closed and cannot be reopened. 

Officers and directors of the company, 
including H. M. and W. C. Leland, who 
had personally indorsed notes of the 
company, are reimbursed under the set- 
tlement at the same rate as the general 
creditors. ‘No statement as to the fu- 
ture plans of the Lelands will be made 
at this time. 





Torbensen Will Produce 
Axles for Automobiles 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 2—The Torben- 
sen Axle Co. announces that it is about 
to start the manufacture of front and 
rear axles for passenger cars in addi- 
tion to the line of truck axles which it 
has long manufactured. Present plans 
contemplate making front and rear axles 
only for cars weighing about 3000 lb. 

The rear axle will be of the semi-float- 
ing bevel gear type, with an outboard 
bearing on the pinion shaft. and the front 
axle will be a conventional] I-section E]- 
liott type with a tie-rod having ball and 
socket joints at each end. 

Drawings and a further description 
of these axles will annear in an early 
issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 





DIAMOND T FLEET SALES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2—Orders from fleet 
owners for trucks received in January 
by the Diamond T Motor Car Co. totaled 
fifty-eight in groups of from four to 
eighteen, according to an announcement 
made today by C. A. Tilt, president of 
the company. Among the largest pur- 
chasers were packers and express com- 
panies. 
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New Low Priced Car 
Promised Olds Line 


Hardy Tells Dealers It Will Be 
Built Within Year—Anti- 
Knock Solution 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5—A. B. C. Hardy, 
president of the Olds Motors Works, an- 
nounced at a dinner given to Oldsmobile 
dealers during show week that a new 
low priced car would be added to the 
Oldsmobile line, probably in less than a 
year, and C. I’. Kettering, president of 
the General Motors Research Corp, 
stated that within two years the Gen- 
eral Moiors will be producing tetra ethyl 
lead, the anti-knock solution announced 
last summer, in sufficient quantity to 
immunize enough gasoline to supply all 
the filling stations in the United States, 

The tetra etnyl lead solution is de- 
signed to prevent detonation or knock- 
ing in gasoline engines even when a very 
high compression ratio is used. Ketter- 
ing said its use would permit the design- 
ing of engines of sufficiently high com- 
pression to increase materially fuel 
economy. He said the solution is now 
being added to 150 gallons of gasoline 
dispensed daily from one filling station 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

Production plans of the General 
Motors, Kettering said, now call for an 
output of the solution by July 1 sufficient 
to immunize 150,000 gallons of gasoline 
a day, and that every 30 days thereafter 
the volume would be increased sufficiently 
to take care of another 150,000 gallons 
a day. 

Hardy did not give details of the new 
Oldsmobile model. He said it would be 
a popular car designed to attract a great 
many persons to the Oldsmobile retail 
stores. The present Oldsmobile models 
would be continued, he said. 

Hardy and other officials of the Olds 
company spoke of the ambition of the 
company to attain third place among all 
companies in the production of automo- 
biles. 





D-Olt Truck Buys Parts 


for New Type from Gorey 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3—The D-Olt Mo- 
tor Truck Co., Union Course, L. I., has 
started production on a %-ton express 
delivery. For the present sales are be- 
ing made locally, largely to department 
stores. The job is made up of assem- 
bled units, which include Herschell-Spill- 
man Model 7000 engine, Bosch ignition, 
Brown-Lipe clutch and gearset, Spicer 
universal and Timken axles. The chas- 
sis price is $1,595. 

A departure from customary practice 
is made in the parts supply, the units 
being secured through the Gorey Auto- 
mobile Parts Co., which, in addition to 
its regular line of business of supplying 
unit parts to the trade, is now branch- 
ing out to local car and truck manufac- 
turers. 
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New Sales Plan Aids 


Small Tire Producer 


Permits Dealer to Represent Man- 
ufacturers of Non-Com- 
petitive Lines 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5—The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Associated Sales, Inc., has been 
formed here for the purpose of putting 
into operation a new selling plan for the 
products of the smaller tire and rubber 
manufacturers. At the head of the new 
organization is Paul P. Parker, formerly 
a tire manufacturer at Indianapolis. 
Offices will be in Chicago. 

The idea of Parker’s company is to 
take to the tire dealers in various terri- 
tories full lists and specifications of the 
different brands and types of tires which 
may be obtained from the manufacturers 
represented. The sales organization is 
to be large enough to cover sufficient 
territory to dispose of the entire produc- 
tion of the various manufacturers not 
having an outlet through permanently 
established connections. 

In a statement of the policies of the 
company Parker says: 

It is a recognized fact that as a general 
rule the small manufacturer today can 
hardly afford the sales organization and ad- 
vertising facilities necessary to 
wide distribution of-his worthy products. A 
great many of the different manufacturers’ 
tires are not directly competitive with each 
other inasmuch as they differ in design, di- 
mensions in sizes, quality, prices, fabric or 
cord construction, etc. Such diversified lines 
can be advantageously associated together 
in sales. 

Some of the smaller manufacturers are 





secure a 


now wisely concentrating their present sales 
efforts on home territory, that is, the city 
where their factory is located and the terri- 
tory immediately surrounding. The automo- 
biles have now become so thickly populated 
everywhere that a large portion of any pro- 
duction can be disposed of with least  re- 
sistance near home. 

In further explanation of his plan 
Parker said selling costs would be re- 
duced, enabling the dealer to buy more 
advantageously, and that the dealers’ 
selection also would be enlarged. 


Old Timers May Elect 
Branstetter President 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2—The rejuvenated 
Old Timers Club, whose aims now are 
purely social, held its annual Chicago 
show dinner Thursday night at the Con- 
gress Hotel, the affair filling the gold 
room. No speeches were attempted, the 
entertainment being in the nature of a 
cabaret performance. All enjoyed this 
‘ort of an evening and these annual show 
dinners will be continued. 

_W. L. Hughson, president of the club 
M retiring from office, read the report 
of the nominating committee which was 
accepted, the following directors being 
elected: ; 

aoe. A aA Branstetter, Kissel Motor Co., 
eucagzo; Albert Champion, president, A. C. 
Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich.; W. L. Hugh- 





son, president, W. L. Hughson Co., San 
Francisco; Harry C. Stutz, president, H. C. 
S. Motor Co., Indianapolis; Horace De Lisser, 
Ajax Tire & Rubber Co., New York; E. V. 
Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker Motor Co., De- 
troit; C. G. Sinsabaugh, The Class Journal 
Co., New York; Gilbert U. Radoye, sales and 
advertising director, Haynes Automobile Co., 
Kokomo, Ind.; Martin L. Pulcher, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Federal Motor 
Truck Co., Detroit; Vincent Bendix, presi- 
dent, Bendix Engineering Co., Chicago; 
William T. Morris, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, American Chain Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Thomas Wetzel, Fisher Body 
Co., New York; Barney Oldfield, Oldfield 
Manufacturing Co., Los <Angeles; James 
Levy, president, James Levy Co., Chicago; 
Frank Edwards, Dodge Brothers, Milwaukee; 
Ikddie Bald, Hudson Motor Sales Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Sid Black, sales manager, Cleveland 
Automobile Co., Cleveland; Lloyd Maxwell, 
president, Maxwell-McLaughlin Co., Chicago, 
and Walter Bermingham, Chicago Hvening 
Post. 

It is planned to elect Branstetter presi- 
dent, Kickenbacker vice-president, and 
3endix secretary-treasurer. 


Detroit Sreel Prodinate 
Reelects All Officers 


DETROIT, Feb. 5—Officers and direc- 
tors of the Detroit Steel Products Co. 
were reelected at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. 

The directors are John G. Rumney, V. 
F. Dewey, E. R. Ailes, M. P. Rumney, 
H. F. Wardwell, W. S. Russel, Leo. M. 
Butzel, R. S. Drummond and W. J. Gray. 

The officers are John G. Rumney, 
chairman of the board; V. F. Dewey, 
president; Mason P. Rumney, vice- 
president; H. F. Wardwell, vice-presi- 
dent; E. R. Ailes, secretary-treasurer, 
and John Steinhoff, assistant secretary. 

Business was reported to be in satis- 
factory condition. Sales in 1922 showed 
a large gain over 1921 and greater gains 
are looked for in 1923. 


Yellow Taxicab Interests 
Take R. & V. Engine Plant 


EAST MOLINE, ILL., Feb. 3—H. A. 
Holder, president of the R & V Motor 
Co., and J. A. Ritchie, president of the 
recently organized Yellow Sleeve-Valve 
Engine Works, Inc., this week formally 
notified employees of the East Moline 
plant of the completion of negotiations 
by which the new interest take immedi- 
ate charge of the manufacture of engines 
for the Yellow buses and the R & V 
Knight cars. 

By this deal the new company pur- 
chases certain machinery for the manu- 
facture of the Knight engine and secures 
floor space in the plant to carry on its 
work. Both companies have extensive 
plans for the coming year. 

A. A. Gustafson, superintendent of the 
R & V Motor Co., becomes works man- 
ager for the Yellow company and direct 
representative of its interests in East 
Moline. 

The Yellow Sleeve-Valve Engine has 
elected officers as follows: President, 
J. A. Ritchie; vice-president, G. A. Green; 
and secretary-treasurer, R. I. Babcock, 
all of Chicago. 
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Steady Gain Shown 
by Hupp in 4 Years 


Sales Amounted to 17,442 in 1919 
and Climbed to 34,168 
Last Year 





CHICAGO, Feb. 3—At the Hupmobile 
dealers’ meeting here figures were pre- 
sented showing the sale of Hupmobiles, 
as gaged by shipments from the factory, 
by months for the last four years. These 
figures showed a total of 34,168 cars sold 
in 1922 as compared with 13,623 in 1921, 
19,225 in 1920, and 17,442 in 1919. 

The schedule for 1923, which has been 
previously announced, is 40,000. At this 
meeting O. C. Hutchinson, general sales 
manager, stated that distributors. and 
dealers have asked for 43,000 cars in 
1923, but he said the present factory ca- 
pacity will not permit the production of 
more than 40.000. He advised dealers to 
build up and maintain their sales or- 
ganizations at the highest efficiency be- 
cause he expected competition to be 
keener this year than ever before. 

President Charles D. Hastings made a 
brief talk telling the dealers that the 
only disturbing factors for an excellent 
sales year are the labor situation and 
the railroad problem. Expert factory 
labor is getting scarce, he said, and the 
tendency is for higher wages, which 
necessarily will be reflected in the cost 
of building cars. Freight embargoes, he 
stated, have resulted in a considerable 
damming of deliveries especially in East, 
and when the weather opens up he ex- 
pects an extraordinary demand for 
freight cars. 

Hupmobile factory sales by months 
for the last four years were as follows: 

1919 1920 1921 1922 


A eee 681 1581 407 1633 
February ...... 1247 2088 627 1761 
ee 1366 2331 1312 3005 
Pe Scaenwtnedes 1542 1229 1275 3806 
a nanan 1491 1825 1514 3662 
A eee 1466 2002 1753 3822 
WR wetcexeas 1330 2213 1907 3571 
pO ere 2010 2770 1502 3383 
September ..... 2000 2081 684 3289 
October ........ 2018 561 643 3438 
November ..... 2007 436 1204 1843 
December ...... 1284 608 805 955 


President Hastings said that in Jan- 
uary this year the shipments from the 
factory were 3474. -Sales have made a 
remarkable start for the year, he said. 


Durant Drops Kansas City 
Distributor for Branch 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5—C. E. 
Hathaway, president of the Hathaway 
Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo., distributor 
of Durant, Star and Stutz cars, an- 
nounces the sale of the Durant and Star 
agencies to the Durant Motors, Inc., of 
New York. 

The Durant company is making a fac- 
tory branch of the agency, where the 
Durant, Star, Flint Six and Locomebile 
will be handled for ten States and re- 
tail sales in Kansas City. 
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Engineers Discuss 
Methods in Plants 


They Consider Relationships Be- 
tween Engineering and Pro- 
duction Departments 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—Fewer walls and 
glass partitions between the production 
and engineering departments would re- 
sult in great economies, according to the 
views expressed at a meeting of the De- 
troit Section of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, held here last night. 

The principal paper was presented by 
L. V. Cram, Chevrolet engineer, who 
spoke on the relationship between the 
engineer and the man in the shop. A 
paper on the detail work in connection 
with the recording of engineering 
changes, as followed by Dodge Brothers, 
was read by George Goddard of that or- 
ganization. Walter Fishleigh, Ford en- 
gineer, spoke on the necessity for team 
work in manufacturing. 


Value of Mechanic 


Cram’s paper brought out the value 
of the ordinary mechanic to an engi- 
neering organization if properly encour- 
aged to make suggestions. He said in 
part: 

No producing organization stands still for 
a minute. It is either going forwards or 
backwards. An organization goes forward 
when it aims to produce good products, at a 
right price, on time. 

When an organization is permeated with 
this spirit dozens of ideas are germinating 
throughout the shop at all times. <A few of 
these are always worthy of adoption. Some- 
one of experience must judge the more prom- 
ising of these ideas. Generally it is not good 
for the judge to be a member of the produc- 
tion department because the ‘‘on time” fac- 
tor often is of too much weight. It is here 
that the engineering department can do 
valuable work. Given a shop and a product 
which he knows, the engineer need never do 
any original thinking if the production men 
will tell him what they are turning over in 
their minds. 

The superintendent who has determined 
that his job will work along the lines of Dr. 
Coué’s famous theory wants just four things 
from the engineers: 1—Set of drawings and 
specifications that will mean what they say. 
2—A bill of material in which he can find 
things quickly and which must follow a key 
that he will remember automatically. 3—In- 
formation on changes. 4—The presence gf 
an engineer of judgment in the shop at all 
times, keeping pace with growth, making 
decisions, and seeing that the proper record 
is made of all this. 


Question of System 


The first three of these are matters of sys- 
tem and each organization gets results in its 
own best manner. The fourth involves the 
human equation and is therefore interesting, 
producing arguments as to how to get re- 
sults, discussion of the characteristics of the 
man who is in the shop, how his authority 
shall be delegated, in fact, all sorts of views 
dealing with the human element. 


In discussing the procedure at Dodge 
Brothers, Goddard pointed out the nec- 
essity for having all but the service de- 





FORD CONSIDERING 
BUYING HOG ISLAND 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5 — Pur- 
chase of a part of the Hog Island 
ship building project from the 
United States Shipping Board is 
being considered by Henry Ford. 

Shipping board officials declare 
that they are not at liberty to dis- 
cuss the matter but state that Edsel 
Ford has completed a tour of in- 
spection of the site which is located 
about 15 miles from Philadelphia. 

Ford is said to have indicated in- 
terest in a 50 acre tract of the 950 
acre project which cost the Govern- 
ment during the war $15,000,000. 
Board officials say the property has 
increased in value and they expect 
to receive more than this sum for 
it. 

The shipping board recently sent 
out letters of inquiry to business 
and industrial interests asking for 
proposals from those who might be 
interested in the Hog Island yards, 
and it was in response to this pro- 
posal that Edsel Ford made a per- 
sonal inspection of the proposal. 
Officials refuse to say whether or 
not Ford has made a definite bid 
for any part of the tract. 














partment return or destroy blue prints 
that have been rendered obsolete by 
changes. As a further safeguard, this 
organization makes it a strict rule to 
number all the changes. Another fea- 
ture of the Dodge system is that the en- 
gineering department does not specify 
the amount of material necessary for a 
number of parts. 

It is quite frequently possible, Goddard 
pointed out, that small pieces can be 
made from the scrap left over from 
large pieces, particularly in the pressed 
steel department. 

Carl Herman of Studebaker stated 
that some of the interesting questions 
now before production men and engi- 
neers are: 

Where does the chief inspector belong? 

Does he belong under the engineer, the 
production manager or under the man- 
agement? 

He also said it would be interesting, 
if possible, to get some comparative costs 
of making changes in the different fac- 
tories. Blueprints should cover, he said, 
all the information necessary to make 
the product up to a certain degree of 
perfection. 

Fishleigh stated that in his experi- 
ence he has seen the plants with the 
most mechanically perfect system fall 
down because of the strict departmenti- 
zation which permitted barriers of par- 
titions to so effectually shut off the en- 
gineering from the production depart- 
ments that there was no possibility for 
them to get together on a human basis. 

It is not the system that counts, he 
pointed out; it is the method of using 
it. There should be no such things as 
departments, he said. 
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Spain to Hold Show 
at Madrid in April 
Automobiles, Motorcycles and Ac. 


cessories Will Be Exhibited 
During Month 





NEW YORK, Feb. 6—Announcement 
has been received here that an _ inter- 
national automobile exposition will be 
held at Madrid, the capital of Spain, 
starting March 31 and continuing until 
April 29, under the direction of the 
Chambre Syndicale de l’Automobile et du 
Cycle. It will be the first showing of 
its character at Madrid and, according 
to the expectations of the organizers, wil] 
attract many exhibits of both American 
and other makes of automobiles, 

The Palacio de Exposiciones, situated 
on Calle del Duque de Medinacelli, will 
be used, beimg divided into three sec- 
tions. The first of these will be reserved 
for automobiles, the second for motor- 
cycles and bicycles and the third for 
accessories and equipment. 

The committee having charge of the 
exposition is composed of Senor Ramon 
Roca, president of the dealers’ sections 
of the chamber, who is president of the 
show committee; Senor Manuel Garcia 
Rivero, president of the Chamber; Sefior 
Jean Mauvais, vice-president of the 
Chamber, and Senor Rene Picard, vice- 
treasurer. The committee secretary is 
Senor Georges d’ Aveluy, secretary gen- 
eral of the Palacio de Exposiciones. 

Communications to the committee 
should be addressed to Sefior d’Aveluy, 
care of the Palacio de Exposiciones, 
Calle del Duque de Medinacelli, Madrid. 

Reports received here from various 
parts of Spain indicate that a satisfac- 
tory development of the automotive in- 
dustry may be expected this year. The 
sale of several well known American 
makes were at comparatively high vol- 
ume in Spain in 1922, and a tendency is 
being noted toward a greater use of au- 
tomobiles in the rural centers. Several 
dealers and distributors from Spain have 
been in New York recently on visits to 
their factories, and generally they made 
optimistic reports. 


Barnes, Gibson, Raymond 
to Manufacture Springs 


DETROIT, Feb. 5—Barnes, Gibson, 
Raymond, Inc., has been formed here t0 
manufacture springs of all descriptions. 
The company through its officers is con- 
nected with the Wallace Barnes Co. 
manufacturer of screw machine prod- 
ucts, Bristol, Conn. 

The officers of the new company are 
Fuller F. Barnes, president; F. N. Ray- 
mond, vice-president; F. E. Whittlesey, 
secretary; A. B. Peterson, treasurer; 
Lyman D. Adams, assistant treasurer 
and general manager, and William J- 
Black, assistant secretary and sales 
manager. Operations are expected to 
begin about March 1. 
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Truck Makers Adopt 


New Rating Formula 


Is Built Around Caution Plate— 
Manner of Determining 


Weights Defined 





NEW YORK, Feb. 5—Final approval 
has been given by truck manufacturers 
who are members of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce to the re- 
vised motor truck standards drafted by 
the joint committee representing the 
N. A. C. C. and the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at the request of ten State 
motor vehicle commissioners who seek 
an official formula for rating commer- 
cial vehicles. 

The revised formula is built around 
a new caution plate which contains, it 
is thought, everything needful to en- 
able the State officials to pass intelli- 
gently on questions. No changes have 
been made in the speed ratings, standard 
body weight allowances or frame widths 
and lengths, but the committee has de- 
fined the manner in which proper weights 
may be determined. The revised code 
reads: 


Contents of Formula 


Chassis Weight—This is the weight of the 
chassis as built by each manufacturer and 
may vary with wheelbase, frame length, tire 
equipment, etc. Manufacturer should weigh 
each individual chassis equipped according 
to note on the plate, defining chassis weight. 
The actual chassis weight should be stamped 
on the plate and plate attached to the chas- 
sis before chassis leaves the factory. 

Front Axle Gross—This is the maximum 
weight which manufacturer will allow to be 
concentrated on the front wheels of the 
truck. It will depend largely on the tire 
equipment and factors of safety in the axles, 
wheels, springs and frame. 

Rear Axle (Gross Weight)—This is the 
maximum weight which the manufacturer 
will allow to be concentrated on the rear 
wheels of the truck fully loaded. It will de- 
pend largely on tire equipment and factors of 
safety in the axle, wheels, springs and frame. 

Gross Weight—This is the total overall 
weight of chassis, body, load and equipment. 
This gross weight may or may not be the 
sum of the front and the rear axle gross 
weights, dependent upon the _ allowance 
which the manufacturer wishes to make for 
the variation in load distribution, but in 
either case this is the most important 
Weight on the plate and it is the basis on 
which motor trucks will be rated in the near 
future, 

jody, Load and Equipment—This is the 
difference hetween the gross weight and the 
chassis weight and should be stamped by 
the manufacturer at the time the chassis 
leaves the factory. In the case of electric 
trucks, storage battery will be included in 
this weight. The weight of the load is pur- 
posely lumped with the weight of the body 
and the weight of the equipment and it will 
be necessary for the owner of the truck 
actually to weigh the truck after the body 
and equipment have been mounted, and to 
subtract this tare weight from the gross 
Weight in order to determine the freight 
load or carrying capacity of his vehicle. 

Most of the States require that the weight 
of the truck light, its capacity and its gross 


. weight should be painted on the sides of the 


body. In other words, the truck owner will 
not be able to determine the actual capacity 
of his truck until he has determined the 
actual weight of the body, and the equip- 
ment mounted on the chassis. 

Brake Capacity—This should be deter- 
mined by the manufacturer in the case of 
each individual chassis before it leaves the 
factory. <A reasonable allowance should be 
made for variation in brake adjustment. 
This information is furnished to assist law 
enforcement officers in checking up opera- 
tion and adjustment of brakes. 


Federal Court Upholds 
Right to Tax Gasoline 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 6 — The 
right of a State to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the imposition of a gasoline 
tax was upheld here when the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
a judgment in favor of J. W. Walker, 
State treasurer of Montana, in an action 
brought by the Continental Oil Co. of 
that State. 

The case in which the decision was 
rendered, was instituted for the recov- 
ery of $13,058.74, paid to the State 
treasury of Montana, and which is 
stated to have been equivalent to a tax 
of one cent a gallon on all gasoline sold 
by the Continental company. The 
United States District Court of Mon- 
tana sustained a demurrer filed by the 
attorney-general of that State, which in 
effect was a non-suit of the action 
brought by the Continental Oil Com- 
pany, which thereupon carried the mat- 
ter to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals sitting here. 





MORE MANLEY BRANCHES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6—The Manley Manu- 
facturing Co., York Pa., is about to open 
its distribution branches at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 
The company already has a branch at 
Kansas City. 


STEPHENS FORECASTS CAPACITY 
EAST MOLINE, ILL., Feb. 2—The 
Stephens Motor Car Co. expects that by 


March the plant will be operating at its 
full capacity. 
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Truck Proving Own 
Case, Says Reeves 


— 


Tells Transportation Men It Has 
Been Something of Bless- 
ing to Railroad 


DETROIT, Feb. 5—Speaking before 
the Transportation Club tonight on 
“What the Automobile Industry Means 
to the Nation” Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that as 
a result of a survey of the highway 
transportation field he believes that rail- 
road men as experts on transportation 
are the proper ones to manage highway 
transport, particularly as it could be 
made an addition and a feeder for rail 
lines. 

Continuing, Reeves said: 


“The truck is daily proving its own 
case. It is being abused, of course, by 
overloading and _ overspeeding. We 
strongly advocate laws that limit the 
size of trucks, the size of bodies and the 
loads that they can carry. We should, 
of course, try to build and maintain our 
highways so they can properly care for 
our rolling stock.” 

He then went on to say: 


This overloading evil is most pronounced 
among smaller trucks with their narrow 
tires. We should like to see the authorities 
not alone impose fines for overloading, but, 
as they do in Connecticut, require that the 
overload be taken off the truck and placed 
on the road side. 

While the truck has benefited many, it 
may have taken some traffic from the rail- 
road, but, as it has been of the short haul 
character on which the railroads claim they 
do not make money, this has been something 
of a blessing. 

Railroad men are not certain of the proper 
distance for profitable truck haul, their opin- 
ions ranging from 25 to 150 miles. The truck 
will take the place of many short haul rail- 
roads. More than two-thirds of the 649 rail- 
roads in the Short Line Association are 
listed as having less than 25 miles of track, 
which, under the new order of things, means 
that they will have difficulty competing with 
the motor truck. 

Everywhere we find railroads, trolley lines 


(Continued on page 305) 


Caution Plate Adopted by Truck Manufacturers 





MAXIMUM SPEED" 1 [MILES 


PER HOUR. DO wOT EXCEED. 
THIS VEHICLE, WHEN TESTED AT THE 
FACTORY, SHOWED A BRAKE CAPACITY 
WHICH ENABLED THE DRIVER TO STOP IT, 











CHASSIS | | 


NUMBER wecansh 
CAUTION SPEEDING WiLL VOID | 






































WHEN LOADED TO ITS STATED CAPACITY NAME AND ADDRESS YOUR WARRANTY. 
AND WHEN RUN ITS MAXIM 
SPEED IN [a |reer ON vA ORY, oF MAXIMUM WEIGHTS| LBS. 
a 1. ROAD. 
NOTE: . MANUFACTURER CHASSIS (SEE NOTE)| 6,300 
COMPLETE. CHASSIS, FRONT FENDERS, BODY, LOAD & EQUIP.| 6,000 
STEP, DR . ° 4 
HORM, UCENSE SRACKETS, WORPIAL Quantity GROSS WEIGHT} 14,300 
| GUT WITHOUT ORIVER, Boove AUSIIAAS MADE IN U.S.A. FRONT AXLE GROSS)| 6,000 | 
| POWER DEVICES OR EQUIPMENT. REAR AXLE (GROSS)| 12,000 


All figures used in the above are for purposes of illustration. The plates should be 

approximately 10% in. long and 3% in. wide and should be riveted permanently to 

the chassis at some point where they can be readily seen but from which it will 
never be necessary to remove them. 
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Minnesota Country 
Dealers Order Cars 


Regular Business Revives—Con- 
ditions Through State Im- 


proved in 1922 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 6—Even the 
most conservative of the motor car dis- 
tributors in Twin City territory are ad- 
mitting that the outlook for 1923 in the 
automobile line is excellent. This dis- 
trict has been unwilling to state for a 
long time that the prospects for sales 
were good. It was hard for dealers to 
get money from the banks to accept ship- 
ments of cars, and until lately country 
dealers seemed afraid to have anything 
sent them. 

This situation has changed. One com- 
pany reported that four carload ship- 
ments had been requested from the coun- 
try in January. This is entirely un- 
usual, for carlot orders do not come until 
later in the season. Just now distrib- 
utors are doing some stocking up of cars. 

For the first time in a long period 
the Pence Automobile Co. will send train- 
loads of cars into southern Minnesota 
and south to Sioux Falls, S. D. This 
will put into commission again the pri- 
vately owned freight cars of this com- 
pany. The train will be made up of 
fifty-four cars carrying four automo- 
biles each. The train will enter Minne- 
sota via the North Western line at Wi- 
nona, and thence will unload as it goes 
down to Sioux Falls. 


Roads 


While it is probable the completion 
of good highways in Minnesota has stim- 
ulated earlier driving, the demand seems 
to be simply a reviving of regular busi- 
ness. While some dealers never will be 
successful because not fitted for the au- 
tomobile trade and because they do not 
seem to learn as time goes on, the natur- 
ally fitted aytomobile dealer has a good 
year before him. 

Trade is good along all lines, even in 
high priced cars, but the favorite aver- 
age seems to be about $1,200. The closed 
car is a settled fixture for this climate 
and runs ahead in sales of any other 
type. 

Walter Wilmot, executive secretary of 
the Minneapolis Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, expects 1923 in Minneapolis 
and territory will pass previous records 
in sales. “A heavy percentage of those 
who bought automobiles in 1922 were 
new buyers,” he said. “Where were the 
people who.bought cars four or five years 
ago? I have checked to see if they 
bought in 1922. Few did. They are go- 
ing to buy in 1923. The replacement 
business we expected last year has to 
come in 1923.” 

Building figures and increase of car 
shipments in the Twin Cities for the 





Stimulating Business 
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SS HXPANDING IN NORTHWEST 








SALES GIVEN IMPETUS, 
SHOW MANAGERS STATE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5—Reports from 
shows already held and from those 
to be opened within a week or two 
in various parts of the country in- 
dicate a tremendous passenger-car 
sales impetus under way, in a sum- 
mary of the show situation made 
at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile 
Show and Association Managers. 
With the exception of the Georgia 
and South Carolina territories, a 
heavy wholesale demand was re- 
ported from all parts of the coun- 
try. The shows made more retail 
sales than they ever have made 
and turned up a large number of 
active prospects. 

The association elected as presi- 
dent Robert E. Lee, secretary of 
the St. Louis Automobile Dealers 
Association; Herbert Buckman, 
manager of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and Dealers 
Association, was_ elected vice- 
president, and Neal G. Adair, edi- 
tor of Motor World, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. 

In addition to the officers the 
directors are Prince Wells, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Automobile 
Dealers Association, and H. H. Shu- 
art, secretary of the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. 











closing year show that improvement has 
set in generally. The gain in Minneap- 
olis of carlot shipments in and out was 
11.87 per cent over 1921, or 626,992, a 
gain of 64,003. There were received 
8477 carloads of automobiles in 1922, as 
compared with 4150 in 1921. In 1922 
there were 7643 carloads shipped out 
as compared with 3927 in 1921. Carlot 
shipments from St. Paul were 430,516 
as compared with 331,701 in 1921. 

Value of farm crops in Minnesota in- 
creased $67,101,000 in 1922, or more than 
33 per cent over 1921. The total value 
was $251,420,000 in 1922 and $184,319,- 
000 in 1921. The State’s total farm acre- 
age increased 312,000 in 1922.. In all 
170,891 farms are listed, with an acreage 
of 27,934,179. In 1921 there were 157,- 
170 with 26,859,526 acres. 

All this has much bearing on the fu- 
ture of the automobile business, as ag- 
riculture’s success is necessary before 
automotive products can be sold in the 
State. . 

Without exception commodity prices 
were higher in January, 1923, than in 
October, 1922. Wheat figures at $1.24% 
as against $1.091%4. Corn is 63% against 
58 cents. Oil meal is selling at $54 
as compared with $43 in Octobér. Other 
commodities show corresponding  in- 
creases, 


Philadelphia Buys 
on Partial Payment 


Growing Tendency on Part of 
Public Evident—Sales Ex. 
ceptionally Good 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 6—Automo- 
bile dealers report exceptionally good 
sales for this period of the year. Al- 
though during the last quarter of 1922 
demand was lighter than for the pre- 
ceding three months, sales were con- 
siderably larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. 

For the year as a whole, business in 
some instances was more than twice as 
large as that of the previous year. De- 
liveries from factories have been quite 


satisfactory, and, although in certain 
cases they are several weeks _ behind 


sales, this is due rather to exceptional 
demand than to slow movement of 
freight. 

At present stocks of new cars are 
about normal, but they show a tendency 
to increase. This, however, is customary 
at this period of the year, when extra 
cars are laid in for the spring trade. 

Stocks of used cars are also reported 
to be about normal for the season, and 
they, too, are increasing, as December and 
January are usually poor months for the 
movement of used cars. 

An increasing tendency is noted on 
the part of the public to purchase on 
a partial payment plan, and as many 
as 95 per cent of certain low-priced cars 
are sold on such a basis, while even some 
of the higher priced cars are being sold 
on a financing plan. 





Demand Reported Heavy 
in Des Moines Territory 


DES MOINES, IOWA, Feb. 6—The 
winter demand for automobiles has been 
unusually heavy, according to local deal- 
ers and distributors. 

A number of distributors were advised 
last week by their respective manufac- 
turers to stock all cars possible in or- 
der to secure uninterrupted spring de- 
liveries. 

Many Des Moines dealers and distrib- 
utors are planning driveaways if the 
freight situation becomes such that cars 
cannot be shipped. Several Iowa distrib- 
utors have secured storage space at De- 
troit and factory centers, where a sur- 
plus can accumulate to take care of later 
demands. 

Other dealers have obtained additional 
storage locally and are shipping in cars 
in excess of the present sales to take 
care of the increased volume expected 
a little later. Although demands are 
greatest for the lower priced cars, the 
shortage and expected increase of busl- 
ness are being felt in all quarters. 
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General Motors Buys 


Milburn Body Plant 


$2,000,000 for Factory 
Which Is Now Building 
for Oldsmobile 


TOLEDO, Feb. 6—Announcement was 
made today by Horace Suydam, president 
of the Milburn Wagon Co., that the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has purchased for $2,- 
000,000 the entire body business and 
plant of the Milburn company on Mon- 
roe Street, between the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Central railroads. The pur- 
chase includes twenty acres of land, in- 
cluding the lumber yards of the com- 
pany between Detroit Avenue and the 
Michigan Central. 

Under the terms of the deal the Mil- 
burn Wagon Co. will retain the electric 
car business which it has built up and, 
with the capital realized from the sale 
of its body business, it plans to go ahead 
on an extensive scale in the develop- 
ment of its business. 

The Milburn company is manufactur- 
ing its electric cars in a plant on Grand 
Avenue, which has been utilized since 
fire partly destroyed its original plant 
on Monroe Street. The Milburn com- 
pany will continue to operate the body 
building plant for two months in order 
to clean up the work contracted for be- 
fore the General Motors deal went 
through. 

The purchase was made because of 
General Motor’s need for more bodies. 
It is said that the corporation intends 
making the Milburn plant one of the 
largest body building factories in the 
country. 

The Milburn Wagon Co. was. incor- 
porated May 9, 1873, and like many of 
the old body building concerns it shifted 
from carriages to automobile bodies when 
the motor car came along. Its capital 
stock is $1,000,000 common and $285,000 
6 per cent cumulative preferred, of which 
$937,500 common and $275,000 preferred 
of $100 par is outstanding. There is no 
funded debt and the company has been 
paying 6 per cent annually on preferred. 
H, W. Suydam is president; Otto Marx, 
vice-president; F. H. Dodge, treasurer, 
and F, H. Suydam, Jr., secretary. 


Bought Under Fisher Arrangement 


DETROIT, Feb. 7—The following 
statement was made by General Motors 
in connection with the purchase of the 
Milburn Wagon Co. body plant. 

“The purchase of the Milburn Wagon 
Works by General Motors Corp. was 
made in connection with its working 
arrangement with the Fisher Body Corp. 
Future developments at Toledo do not 
contemplate the building of bodies un- 
less the Fisher Body Co. should find it 
necessary to use these facilities for in- 
creasing its capacity.” 

The Milburn Wagon Works has been 
building the brougham bodies for Olds- 
mobile, and the purchase by General Mo- 
tors is believed to be largely due to this 


Pays 





DETROIT EMPLOYMENT 
REACHES HIGH LEVEL 


DETROIT, Feb. 3—The seventy- 
nine companies who are members 
of the Employers’ Association re- 
port that during the week ending 
last Tuesday employees numbered 
202,959, a gain for the week of 
4333. The employees of these com- 
panies represent two- thirds of the 
city’s working population. 

This establishes a new record, 
total employment being slightly 
higher than the previous best mark 
in the spring of 1920, when the 
number of employees reached 202,- 
000. 











fact and to the desire of the company 
to confine all of its body building opera- 
tions to its Fisher subsidiary. With this 
purchase all of the body building for 
each car unit is placed either in the 
hands of the Fisher company or in body 
factories operated by the car units. 
The Olds contract with Milburn will 
expire in about two months, at which 
time the purchase will go into effect. 


-Until that time Milburn will proceed with 


this contract and other smaller building 
work, 


Inland Manufacturing Co. 
Becomes Unit of G. M. C. 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 6—The Inland 
Manufacturing Co. of this city, produc- 
ing’ wood steering wheels and wood auto- 
mobile parts, such as the ball on the 
gearshift lever, etc., has become a unit 
of the General Motors Corp. The com- 
pany is an outgrowth of the Dayton 
Wright Co., an experimental laboratory 
in airplane work, which has developed 
special automobile bodies, steering wheels 
and other parts but is not equipped to 
carry on production. 

H. E. Talbott, Jr., is president of the 
company, which is a Delaware corpora- 
tion, and W. S. Whittaker is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. T. F. Merrill 
of Detroit is secretary and M. L. Prensky 
of New York, treasurer. On the board 
of directors with Talbott and Whittaker 
are Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of New York, 
Earl W. Webb of Detroit, and J. L. Pratt 
of New York. Charles Mellis of Dayton 
is superintendent. 

The company is operating with 250 
men and turning out 1000 steering wheels 
a day. Its plant is located in the West 
Side Building of the Dayton-Wright Co. 
and has approximately 70,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 





KELLY TRUCK WORKS NIGHTS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Feb. 5—To 
meet orders for immediate delivery, the 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. is op- 
erating three nights a week. Additional 
orders were booked during the past week. 

The company is closing arrangements 
for increasing the sales . organization. 
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C. O. Miniger Head 
of De Jon Electric 


Company Is Distinct from Auto- 
Lite—Poughkeepsie Plant of 
Latter Leased 


TOLEDO, Feb. 7—Announcement was 
made today of the personnel of the De 
Jon Electric Corp., organized in Decem- 
ber to specialize in the manufacture of 
an electrical system for high grade cars. 
C. O. Miniger, president of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., which he purchased last 
fall, is also head of the new corporation. 
D. H. Kelly is vice-president and R. J. 
Skinner is secretary-treasurer. They, 
with E. T. Affleck and Percy H. John- 
ston, president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, comprise the 
board of directors. 

Although Miniger and some of his as- 
sociates figure as officers of both com- 
panies, it is stated that there is no con- 
nection between Electric Auto-Lite and 
De Jon, both functioning as separate and 
distinct organizations. 

De Jon, a Delaware corporation, will 
have its general offices and plant at 
Poughkeepsie where it has leased the 
factory of the Electric Auto-Lite and 
purchased all its machinery and equip- 
ment. It is announced that all stock is 
subscribed and fully paid for and that 
there is no preferred stock, bonded or 
other indebtedness. 


Packard to Retire Notes 
Due for Payment in 1931 


DETROIT, Feb. 6—The Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. will recall for payment on 
April 15 all of its outstanding 8 per 
cent gold notes at 107% and interest. 
There are approximately $6,926,500 of 
these notes outstanding, whose maturity 
date is 1931. The original issue was 
for $10,000,000. 

Net profits for January, after charges 
and interest, were approximately $1,- 
000,000. For the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year, which was the three 
months ended with Nov. 30, 1922, the 
corporation reports net profits, after all 
charges and taxes, of $2,553,164, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to 98 
cents a share on the common stock. 

The corporation’s balance sheet, as of 
Nov. 30, shows cash and Government se- 
curities aggregating $16,700,000. The 
company’s only outstanding securities 
after the bond redemption will be its 
preferred stock of $14,076,200 and $33,- 
770,200 common stock. This includes a 
100 per cent common stock dividend de- 
clared during December. 





MOON SALES IN JANUARY 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 5—Sales of the Moon 
Motor Car Co. in January came within 
seventy-one cars of equalling the total 
sales for the first four months of last 
year, according to an announcement by 
the company. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 





Pyke Johnson Delegate to Spain 


Pyke Johnson, Washington represen- 
tative of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been delegated by 
that organization to attend the Inter- 
national Good Roads Congress to be 
held at Seville, Spain, in May. Johnson 
has not had a regular vacation in three 
or four years, and it was felt that he 
could get the benefit of the sea trip while 
ably representing the automotive indus- 
try at the conference. Few men in the 
United States know more than he about 
highway problems. 


Griffin Returns to Doehler 


H. B. Griffin has resigned from the 
Light Manufacturing & Foundry Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., and has returned to the 
Doehler Die Casting Co. of Brooklyn 
with which he will serve as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. His headquar- 
ters will be in Detroit. 


Degener Heads Rochester Motors 


P. A. Degener has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rochester Motors Corp., with 
executive and sales offices at 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. D. S. Barrows 
has been named as vice-president, P. P. 
Meade as secretary-treasurer and B. 
Nairn as assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Haltenberger To Sail For Europe 


Jules Haltenberger, in charge of the 
Burt (Argyll) sleeve engine interests in 
America and Canada, will sail for Eng- 
land on Saturday, Feb. 10. His trip is in 
connection with the adoption of the Burt 
sleeve engine by a number of European 
manufacturers. 


Johnston Succeeds Miller 


J. H. Johnston has been named as 
comptroller of the Rickenbacker Motor 
Co., moving up from executive head of 
the production department. He succeeds 
Al Miller, whose resignation is caused by 
illness in his family which forces him 
to move to a milder climate than found 
in Detroit. 


Four Wheel Drive Promotes Cassese 


C. J. Cassese, formerly assistant sales 
manager and acting general sales mana- 
ger of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
has been made general sales manager 
of the company. Cassese has been iden- 
tified with the truck business for a num- 
ber of years. 


Myers Not With Federated Engineers 


Cornelius T. Myers of Rahway, N. J., 
consulting automotive engineer, has re- 
quested AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES to state 
that he has not had for many months 
any connection whatever with the Fed- 
erated Engineers Development Corp. of 
Jersey City. His former temporary con- 


nection was merely in an advisory ca- 
pacity in connection with certain me- 
chanical devices offered for sale to the 
corporation. 


Baker Succeeds Campbell 


W. S. Campbell, for nine years with 
the Miller Rubber Co. of Akron, has re- 
signed as advertising manager to be- 
come vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the David A. Coleman Co. of St. 
Louis, manufacturer of advertising dis- 
play material. His successor is Horace 
R. Baker, formerly with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Kyle Represents Van Wheel 


S. Clyde Kyle, with headquarters at 
the Rialto Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
is now representing the Van Wheel Corp. 
of Oneida, N. Y. 


Chamber of Commerce Names Barber 


A. B. Barber of Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed manager of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Communica- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to succeed J. R. Bibbins. 
In addition to other activities this de- 
partment handles the studies of motor 
transportation, aeronautics and railroads. 
Barber has had considerable experience 
in transportation activities, having been 
director of the transportation of relief 
supplies for the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. 


Hatton with Bridgeport Brass 


O. P. Hatton has been appointed di- 
rector of promotion of the Bridgeport 
Brass Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. Hat- 
ton formerly was advertising manager 
of E. W. Bliss Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Andre Citroen Bringing 
Sahara Caravan to U. S. 


PARIS, Feb. 2 (by mail)—When the 
Olympic sails from Cherbourg for New 
York on March 28, she will have on her 
passenger list Andre Citroen and a num- 
ber of engineers of the Citroen Co., and 
in her hold will be stowed the Citroen- 
Kegresse cars which successfully ac- 
complished the round trip from Alger to 
Timbuctoo across the Sahara desert. 

Present arrangements are that the 
party shall comprise, in addition to An- 
dre Citroen, M. Kegresse, inventor of 
the flexible creeper band; M. Guillot, 
chief engineer at the Citroen factory; 
Messrs. Dufrene and Julien, assistants 
to the chief engineer; M. Deloire, chief 
of body department, and M. Baudin, sec- 
retary. The Citroen party will spend 
only a few days in New York prior to 
moving to Detroit, where the major por- 
tion of their time will be spent. The 
arrangements call for the entire party 
to sail from New York on April 25. 





Middle West Trade 


Good, Says Reeves 


Returns Home After Trip to Chi- 
cago, with a Stopover Taken 
at Detroit 


NEW YORK, Feb. 7—Back from the 
Chicago show and a stopover in Detroit 
to address the Transportation Club, Al- 
fred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber cof Com- 
merce, is gratified over the outlook in 
general and January business in partic- 
ular. 

Compilation of production returns for 
January are still incomplete, but Reeves 
was told by the N. A. C. C. traffic depart- 
ment that the month will exceed the es- 
timated total of 224,000, made to the di- 
rectors at their Chicago meeting. On 
the face of the returns already in, the 
total may be better than 240,000, which 
is slightly in excess of December, 1922, 
and the best January on record. Com- 
pared with January, 1922, it is two and 
a half times better. 

“My trip West proved to me that Jan- 
uary business has been brisk and that 
the cars are being moved despite the 
record breaking production,” _ said 
Reeves. “There seems to be little stock- 
ing and dealers report fine business, 
particularly in closed jobs, of course. 
The industry is hampered somewhat 
right now by weather conditions which 
have held up shipments, especially out 
of Detroit. I know of several hig: ship- 
ments that have been delayed by the 
heavy snows which could be readily sold 
if they could reach their destinations.” 

Reeves’ talk before the Transporta- 
tion Club is said to have done much to 
establish more friendly relations be- 
tween the railroad officials and the auto- 
motive industry. There were more than 
450 present, most of them big executives 
of the railroads, and it was apparent, it 
is said, that the railroads are realizing 
that there is a community of interests 
with the automotive industry — that 
should be developed. 


Watkins with Cox Brass 


Harry T. Watkins, formerly with the 
American Motor Equipment Co., Boston, 
has been appointed factory sales rep- 
resentative of the Cox Brass Manufac- 
turing Co. for the eastern territory, with 
headquarters in Boston. 


Cosley Salesman to Jobbers 
Charles S. Monson is representative 
among the manufacturers for the 
Laminated Shim Co., Long Island City. 
Stacey H. Cosley, recently appointed 
central western representative, will sell 
to the jobbing trade only in those states. 
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Factories to Make 


Used Trucks Salable 


Will Offer Dealers Special Rates 
for Parts Necessary for 
Installation 


DETROIT, Feb. 7—The directors of 
Motor Truck Industries, Inc., today ap- 
proved the service plan drawn by its 
committee for the immediate rehabili- 
tation of all used trucks in dealers’ hands. 
As a first move in the plan, service man- 
agers of all unit parts makers and truck 
companies will meet Feb. 21, when a 
definite line of action for putting the 
plan into effect will be determined. 

As outlined, it is the intention of the 
association to help dealers put all trucks 
now held by them in ready sale condition. 
This will be accomplished primarily by 
making a special rate on parts neces- 
sary for installation in these trucks and, 
where necessary, the payment for those 
will be held up until the truck is sold. 

The intention of the service plan is 
to rid dealers of all stocks of used trucks 
so that they will be in a better position 
to go after new truck business. Records 
will be made by truck manufacturing 
members of the association of the trucks 
in their dealers’ hands and attention will 
be given them immediately. The plan 
also outlines a method for providing ser- 
vice on various makes of trucks using 
the same units, through dealer organiza- 
tions. 

Tentative plans have been made for 
holding a National Motor Truck Show in 
the fall. 


Cadillac Is Assembling 
Cars at Canadian Plant 


DETROIT, Feb. 7—The assembly of 
Cadillac cars for Canadian trade was 
started this month at the Oshawa, Ont., 
plant of General Motors of Canada, Lim- 
ited, under arrangements between the 
two subsidiaries of the General Motors 
Corp. Units of the car will be made at 
the Detroit factory and assembled at 
Oshawa by a group of workmen from 
the Detroit plant. 

Price reductions, made possible by the 
manufacture of the car in Canada, will 
apply immediately and will be in addi- 
tion to reductions for the Canadian trade 
made at the time of the general price 
reductions Dec. 1. Cadillac business in 
Canada has increased largely in the past 
year, leading to the determination to be- 
gin Canadian assembly. 











STANDARD TIRE ELECTION 


KEOKUK, IOWA, Feb. 6—Annual re- 
Ports of officers of the Standard Four 
Tire Co. submitted to stockholders from 
three States interested in the local com- 
pany indicated that finances were excel- 
lent, With 1922 records continually in- 
‘reasing until December proved the ban- 
her month. 


Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 


dent, J. B. Gabeline, Burlington; Vice- 
president, P. Thompson, Brighton; secre- 
tary, C. O. Frasier, Keokuk; and treas- 
urer, W. E. Vance, Keokuk. 

Directors are J. B. Gabeline, P. Thomp- 
son, Lee T. Goble, W. C. Kimberly, Wil- 
liam G. Flegelspan, J. E. Biebinger, I. C. 
Bell, Dr. J. P. Mathias and Joseph A. 
Einsler. 





Details Being Completed 
of Wills Reorganization 


DETROIT, Feb. 7—Although plans for 
the reorganization of C. H. Wills & Co. 
are under way, there still are a number 
of details to be worked out which make 
impossible immediate announcement. 

Representatives of creditors report a 
thorough accord and that delay in the 
announcement is only incidental to the 
working out of final details. C. Harold 
Wills undoubtedly will be continued in 
the presidency and will determine with 
the members of the reorganization com- 
mittee who the other officers are to be. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Extends Use of Trucks 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 6—Motor trucks 
are to be used by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to supplement the handling of 
freight on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, according to the announcement of 
A. E. Beck, traffic manager of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association. 

Present plans contemplate the honey- 
combing with motor routes of the eastern 
shore and all isolated freight points, 
which cannot be served directly by the 
Pennsylvania system. 

The installation of the first of these 
truck lines has been made at Cambridge. 
The trucks will meet the boats of Balti- 
more, Chesapeake and Atlantic Line at 
Cambridge and will carry freight from 
Baltimore to the territory to be served. 
They will return with freight consigned 
to Baltimore and other shipping points. 
All truck-railway freight will move under 
one bill-of-lading, without reconsignment 
charges and will be handled in the same 
manner as is freight from branch lines 
of the Pennsylvania system. 

The service by motor trucks from Cam- 
bridge will result in abandonment of 
steamer operation upon several of the 
present lines, Beck announces. UIlti- 
mately the railroad will employ several 
hundred trucks in the Maryland district. 





Duesenberg Cuts Lists 
and Adds Sport Model 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 6—Price reduc- 
tions ranging from $300 to $1,000 are an- 
nounced by the Duesenberg Automobile 
& Motors Co., while a new sport model 
has been added to the line. The revised 
list is as follows: 


Old Price New Price 
Two-passenger roadster $6,500 $5,500 
Five-passenger phaeton. 6,500 5,500 
Seven-passenger phaeton 6,750 5,900 
Sport Model............. wares 5,750 
EER co Ss eds ale oe 7 800 7.250 
MN Sora ais yc vaigt eo yar 7,800 7,500 


Drive for Dealers 


Planned by Hudson 


Need Not Have Handled Cars Be- 
fore—Company Will Give 
Financial Help 


DETROIT, Feb. 7—The Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. has undertaken a campaign 
to increase the number of its dealers by 
making a direct appeal to merchants 
in other lines of business to enter the 
automobile field at this time with the 
Hudson-Essex line. Territorial bars 
will not be let down, and dealers who 
are signed will operate under the dis- 
tributor organization with, however, spe- 
cial educational and, if necessary, finan- 
cial help from the factory. 

Factory officials have assumed a non- 
commital attitude pending a thorough 
testing out of the plan, but they state 
that they hope to bring able merchants 
in from the outside so that the entire 
sales field will be adequately covered. 
There is plenty of room in the industry 
for men who are good dealers, they de- 
clare, and good dealers in other lines 
should make good car dealers. 

The chance to make money in the sale 
of cars is not limited to men who have 
been selling them over a period of years, 
it is asserted, and it is in large part the 
mission of the campaign to remove this 
impression. Good men coming into the 
industry with the proper business funda- 
mentals can quickly be instructed in the 
details of the automobile business and 
be in a position to make money from 
the start. 

The financial standing of the applicant 
dealer, while important, is only one of 
several considerations, and where the 
factory considers an applicant especially 
of desirable timber, financial help can 
be given through its finance plan. The 
campaign will be conducted in connec- 
tion with other dealer plans which the 
company has been following. 


Waltham Reorganization 


Opposed by Stockholder 


BOSTON, Feb. 7—The petition of 
Mary Bell Wilson of Manchester, N. H., 
opposing the reorganization of the Wal- 
tham Watch Co., came up in the Federal 
Court today and the hearing was con- 
tinued. She seeks an injunction against 
the plan of reorganization. 

The reorganization plan has been under 
way for several months and is practi- 
cally complete. The suit will hold the 
plan up temporarily. 





ASKS OHIO TRACTOR RECEIVER 


COLUMBUS, Feb. 6—Application for 
the appointment of a receiver for the 
Ohio Tractor Co., which recently an- 
nounced it would be dissolved under the 
orders of the court, has been filed in 
Common Pleas Court by Benjamin C. 
Zuhars, who asks that his claim for $29,- 
516 for salary dre be paid. 
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Chicago Attendance 
Nearly Last Year’s 


Was Greater Than at New York 
Show Although Fewer Dealers 
Were Present 


CHICAGO, Feb. 7—Attendance at the 
Chicago National Automobile Show was 
only slightly less than the phenomenal 
record of last year, according to S. A. 
Miles, manager, and was considerably 
better than the attendance at the New 
York show this year. On three days, said 
Miles, the attendance at Chicago ex- 
ceeded the attendance for the correspond- 
ing days at New York, a circumstance 
which he considers remarkable. Very 
bad weather prevailed throughout most 
of the Chicago show period. 

Announcing that the combined total 
attendance at the two shows exceeded 
300,000 probably approaching 350,000, 
Miles said this fact is the best answer 
to a recent expression of opinion that 
the National Automobile Shows should 
be abolished. “The attendance of such 
remarkable crowds at a show at which 
admission is charged is the greatest ad- 
vertisement there is of the automotive 
industry and proves that the people 
want the show,” he said. 

Chicago representatives of many of 
the cars exhibited have told Miles that 
from the standpoint of sales made and 
prospects listed, this was the most suc- 
cessful Chicago show. The general opin- 
ion was expressed that the buying in- 
terest of the public was unusual. 

Dealer attendance at the Chicago show, 
running somewhat in excess of 7500, was 
slightly less than at New York, contrary 
to the usual condition, Miles said. 


Schedules in February 
Following Show Returns 
(Continued from page 294) 


truck manufacturers with schedules 
moving forward to meet the more ac- 
tive demand expected to come with 
the approach of spring. Concentra- 
tion of manufacturing facilities is still 
being placed to a great extent on pro- 
duction of motor buses, for which 
there is a steady and wholesome call 
throughout the country. 

A stronger disposition is apparent 
among farmers to make more exten- 
sive purchases this spring, and this 
will have a marked bearing on both 
truck and tractor output. Trucks have 
been finding their readiest market in 
industrial centers but agricultural dis- 
tricts are looming up as an important 
factor in their consumption. 








FISHER BUYS AT OTTAWA 


DETROIT, Feb. 7—The Fisher Body 
Corp. has bought 200 acres of land ad- 
joining the National Plate Glass Co. 





INDUSTRY PRAISED 
FOR INDEPENDENCE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 7—The 
national automobile show is an an- 
nual reminder that the country has 
something to reckon with in its 
motor industry,” says an editorial 
in the Indianapolis News. “It is 
probable that never in the history 
of the world was so much of the 
time and money of the people di- 
verted into a business in such a 
short period. Time and again wise 
men have said that the industry 
had reached its peak. 

“They have talked of the ‘sat- 
uration’ of the market, the buying 
limit of the people, and they have 
gone so far as to fix the time when 
production would come to a stand- 
still, And yet the industry has 
gone on with hardly a pause in 
the years when it was supposed 
to achieve its full growth. 

“One of the most admirable fea- 
tures of the industry is its fine 
independence. It has gathered to- 
gether the raw materials of the 
heart of America, fashioned them 
into something which the people 
find very useful, and made its way 
on its merits. 

“Never has it gone bawling to 
Washington for tariffs, subsidies, 
special banks to finance it, or class 
legislation of any kind. Sometimes 
it has traveled a hard road, but it 
has kept going. Its labor trou- 
bles have been negligible. The an- 
nual show is, therefore, something 
of a celebration, a reminder that 
this distinctly American contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the 
world’s work and leisure is mak- 
ing its way on its own gas, and 
going strong.” 











plant at Ottawa, Ill., a subsidiary of 
the company, on which it plans to build 
a factory to cost $5,000,000. As proposed 
the plant will have a yearly capacity of 
15,000,000 sq. ft. of polished glass, dou- 
bling the capacity of the present facili- 
ties. — 





Ford Places January 


Sales Above 100,000 


DETROIT, Feb. 6—Though final fig- 
ures on Ford retail business for January 
are not yet available, the company de- 
clares that it will clear the 100,000 mark 
for the tenth consecutive month. Buy- 
ing is reported to be on the increase gen- 
erally, every section of the country be- 
ing represented. 

There is strong evidence of stability 
throughout the country, the company 
finds, which is distinctly encouraging. 
Shipments are being impeded to a con- 
siderable extent throughout the north- 
eastern section of the country due to 
weather conditions, and this is holding 
business to points lower than might or- 
dinarily be expected. 
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Hoover Recommends 


Rubber Survey Fund 


Would Have Senate Appropriate 
$970.000 for Investigation 
in South America 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—The United 
States supply of crude rubber must be 
developed by the consuming industry of 
this country, if it is to be assured a 
permanent supply. 

This is the opinion of Secretary 
Herbert Hoover expressed at the con- 
clusion of a joint conference between 
representatives of the Rubber Growers 


Association of London and the Rubber 
Association of America, in which he par- 
ticipated. 

Following the conference, Secretary 


Hoover recommended to the Senate that 
a sum of $970,000 be appropriated for 
the purpose of making a rubber survey 
of South America to the end that Ameri- 
can consumers can depend largely upon 
their own production, or to a sufficient 
degree to control crude rubber prices. 
American demand at present is estimated 
at 75 per cent of the world’s total pro- 
duction. 


High Spots of Conference 


The high spots of the three-day con- 
ference are these: 

(1) The British representatives declared 
the recent legislation in the British Colonies 
in restriction of rubber producticn ind price 
control is necessary to insure a rr 
return to the producer. 


usonable 


(2) The Britishers’ action will cost the 
automobile consumers $100,000,000 annually, 
in the opinion of Harvey S. Firestone, who 
has been in Washington for some time con- 
ferring with government officials nthe 
situation. 

(3) The American consumers’ representa- 


tives stated that they fear the restriction 
plan adopted will stimulate speculation and 
work a hardship on the American consumer. 

In urging the Government to take 
cognizance of the situation Firestone 
stated that he was also spokesman for 
Henry Ford, inasmuch as the Firestone 
company supplies the greater amount of 
tires used by the Ford company. 


Hold Final Conference 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8—Having finished 
their investigating tour of tire factories 
which included stops at Trenton, Akron, 
Detroit, Boston, New Haven, Hartford 
and Buffalo and a conference at Wash- 
ington with Secretary Hoover, the com- 
mittee representing the Rubber Growers 
Association of London and the commit- 
tee appointed by the Rubber Association 
of America are now in conference in 
New York, reviewing their trip and pre- 
paring a report and recommendations 
be submitted to the European rubber 
growers. 

The British committee sails for home 
on Saturday, and in all likelihood it will 
issue a statement on the situation be 
fore sailing. 
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Carriers Are Asking 
Full Utility Rating 


Motor Interests in California 
Wage Campaign for More 
Equitable Taxation 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 7—Mo- 
tor carrier interests of this State have 
launched their fight before the forty- 
fifth session of the Legislature to have 
themselves classified as public utilities 
and taxed on a proportionate basis of 
income, in the same manner as the rail- 
roads and other common carriers. 

Under the present law in California, 
the motor stages are considered as quasi- 
public utility vehicles and are taxed ac- 
cordingly. They are taxed also by the 
counties and the communities through 
which they pass, so that the actual tax 
rate paid by the motor stage lines is 
far higher than that paid by steam or 
electric transportation lines. The mo- 
tor carriers, therefore, have asked the 
Legislature to place them on the same 
basis of taxation as the railroads and 
electric-car lines. 


Favor Taxing Gross Income 


In a statement issued here by W. E. 
Travis, president of the Motor Carriers’ 
Association of California, after a con- 
ference with representatives of motor 
stage lines all over California, the in- 
terests involved set forth their position 
as follows: 

The motor carriers at the present time are 
a quasi-public utility. We believe that the 
present law should be amended, making us 
a full-fledged public utility, taxing our 
gross income, as the railroads are taxed, 
bearing in mind that such taxes must be 


justly proportioned to the value of the 
“operative property” (i. e., the capital in- 
vested). 


We believe that we are a necessity, not 
only to the future development of California 
but to the railroads themselves, in that we 
render to the public, in small units at fre- 
quent intervals, transportation that the rail- 
roads cannot give. By that I mean that we 
can furnish the public with short-haul trans- 
portation, which the railroads are utterly 
unable to do. * * * We believe that we 
Should not be penalized through taxation in 
favor of alternative forms of transportation. 

The railroads, through their inability to 
serve, have cost the state many millions of 
dollars through shortage of cars. The motor 
Carriers, because of their economy of opera- 
tion, have been able to finance themselves 
and to render the service expected of them. 
To penalize them will be retarding the 
8rowth of the State. 


Roads Also Attacked 


_ The present administration which has 
just gone into office was elected on a 
basis of economy and on the promises 
of the gubernatorial candidate that he 
Would save the State the tremendous 
sum of $115,000,000 in his term of of- 
fice, by cutting that. amount from the 
expenditures. The first attack in this 
War of economy has been aimed at the 
Toads, and the second appears to be to 





STEEL SURPASSED AS 
BUSINESS BAROMETER 


CHICAGO, Feb. 7—A tribute 
was paid to the automobile indus- 
try by Charles R. Holden, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Co. 
of this city, in addressing a gath- 
ering of Franklin dealers. 

“I must confess that there was 
a time I feared, and expressed the 
fear,” he said, “that the amazing 
amount of labor, material and 
capacity for production absorbed 
by the automobile industry endan- 
gered the financial and economic 
balance of our people. 

“But a clearer and more compre- 
hensive understanding of what does 
constitute the welfare and balance 
of a people has so far changed my 
views that I consider the condition 
of the motor business from day to 
day a better barometer of business 
conditions, or rather a better means 
of determining the healthy tem- 
perature of the financial body than 
the statistics of the steel business. 

“You have heard much discus- 
sion of so-called ‘saturation points’ 
if you have entered into the study 
of the prospect of any limitation 
upon consumption of automobiles. 
Well, I think the ‘saturation point,’ 
like the period of the exhaustion of 
our oil and coal supplies, is rather 
the problem of future generations, 
certainly of future decades, rather 
than of this.” 











tax the motor stage and motor truck 
lines out of existence. 

The railroads and the electric lines, 
of course, are upholding this plan, and 
recommendations have been made to the 
State Board of Equalization by Gover- 
nor Richardson that all stages and trucks 
using the highways be especially taxed 
by the State for that use, in addition 
to the taxes imposed by the counties, 
cities and towns through which they 
pass. 

The basis of the proposed taxation, 
which probably would put a majority 
of the stage and truck lines out of busi- 
ness and thereby do great harm to trans- 
portation in virtually every rural com- 
munity in California, is a tax on the 
weight and capacity of the vehicle used. 

In short, the motor transportation men 
are willing to be made a source of reve- 
nue to the State and to bear a share 
of the cost of the upkeep of the high- 
ways, but they demand that the method 
and rates of taxation be “equitable.” 
It is on the definition and application 
of that word that the matter rests, 
though there are sure signs that the 
present administration is determined to 
put on the trucks and stages every cent 
of taxation that the traffic will bear. 

The California Automotive Conference, 
organized not long ago, also is taking a 
hand, in behalf of the motor transporta- 
tion companies and individuals. 
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Truck Proving Own 


Case, Says Reeves 


Tells Transportation Men It Has 
Been Something of Bless- 
ing to Railroad 


(Continued from page 299) 
and even the Chicago “L’’ adding trucks and 
buses to their equipment. 

Aside from the rates, shippers seem to 
prefer motor truck shipment because they 
have full control, there is less boxing, it sup- 
plies door-to-door delivery and a regularity 
of delivery which helps in the operation of 
plants: it saves time and permits the carry- 
ing of small inventories with the resultant 
saving of interest charges. 


Store Door Delivery Coming Fast 


Store-door-delivery, so successful in Eng- 
land, is coming fast. We have the Erie and 
other railroads arranging with truck lines to 
insure through service from the collection of 
the freight to its final delivery. 

Bus and truck lines have not all been suc- 
cessful, generally because of mismanage- 
ment or because of routes that furnished in- 
sufficient returns. 

All this means that the railroad men are 
the proper ones to take charge of truck and’ 
bus operations, making them feeders to the: 
trolleys and steam lines. 

Continuing, Reeves said: 


Thus will be assured more freight and 
passengers for the long haul, which would 


more than offset any revenue 
lost to the short haul. 

Highways are built by the public’s money 
and are open to all the public. The rail- 
road, or anyone else, can make use of them. 
On the other hand, when the railroad builds 
its right of way it has a monopoly. 

There probably will come some regulation 
for common carriers over the highways, but 
officials of Kansas and other states, have 
declared the business to be too new to war- 
rant this being done now. 


that may be 


The motor industry is anxious to cooperate 
in a way that will make for each department 
of transportation finding its proper place and 
thus most efficiently serving the public. 

Few industries have benefited more than 
the railroad. They may lose traffic 
now and again, but it is more than offset by 
new business. The four leading places in 
carloads of manufactured articles on the 
railroads are for petroleum and its products, 
iron and steel, automobiles and parts, and 
cement. All of these are due, to some extent, 
directly or indirectly, to the manufacture 
and use of motor cars. 


some 


Vast Shipping Supplied 


Third place in shipping last year goes to 
automobiles and parts, because the industry 
gave the railroads more than half a million 
carloads of automobiles, motor trucks and 
parts, not including tires, with an estimated 
freight bill of $125,000,000. 

The wealth of every city, and particularly 
the city of Detroit, has increased tremen- 
dously as a result of the automobile indus- 
try. The best buildings and the finest look- 
ing salesrooms on the best thoroughfares, 
house the modern vehicles. We have had 
garage construction, both private and public, 
on a gigantic scale. 

Next to schools, nothing is so 
to the nation as transportation. 
no real advances in transportation for 
years prior to Fulton’s steam boat. 


important 
There were 
1800 








FINANCIAL NOTES 








J. G. Brill Co., directors, at a special meet- 
ing, declarcad a dividend of $1.25 on common 


stock, payable March 1. This is the first 
dividend on common. since 1908, when $2 
was paid The company was organized in 


1907 and paid $38 on common. stock in the 


first Vear In the last year the company has 
received a large volume of orders for street 
gasoline 
New business 
in January $10,000,000. 


Recent orders include one of $6,000,000 from 


railway rolling stock and for pas- 


senger coaches, of bus type. 
alone approximated 
the Philadelphia street railway. 


Kohler Co. of Kohler, suburb of Sheboygan, 


Wis., which has developed an extensive busi- 


ness in manufacturing automatic power and 
lighting system for farms and other isolated 
places, has changed its authorized capitaliza- 


tion to the equivalent of $11,000,090. In 
$1,000,006 of preferred 
200,000 shares of common without par value 
are now being issued. On the basis of the 
fee paid to the state it is estimated that the 


book value of 


addition to stock, 


common stock 


$10,000,000, 


represents a 


J. W. Murray Manufacturing Co. is offer- 
ing $1,000,000) 7-per cent debenture 
through Keane, Higbie & Co., the 
used in retiring outstanding bank in- 
debtedness. The bonds are offered serially 
in blocks of $100,000 expiring semi-yearly to 
Feb. 1, 1928 The average net earnings of 
the company for the last seven years before 
taxes are reported to be $359,987 and for the 
last $443,211. The 
physical valued in 
$2,400,000. 


bonds 
proceeds 


to be 


four years, company’s 


ussets are excess of 


George A. Coats, inventor of the Coats 
Steam Car and president of the Coats Steam 
Columbus, has arranged with the 
Securities Co., Cineinnati, to sell 
allotment of $200,000 
Shares are 


Gar Co., 
National 
the remainder of an 
common stock of his company. 
$10 par 
Hagadorn and FF. G,. 
ities Company will have 
tribution of the stock. 


Jenjamin 
Robinson of the Secur- 
of the 


value, non-assessable. 


charge dis- 


Officers for Year Named 
by Electric Service Men 


CHICAGO, Feb. 5—The Automotive 
Electric Service Association at its final 
session here elected the following offi- 
cers: President, D. W. Burke of the 
Auto Electric & Service Corp.; vice- 
president, Arthur Jones, Arthur Jones 
Electric Co.; secretary, P. J. Durham, 
P. J. Durham Co., and treasurer, F. W. 
Duffeck, Electric Power Maintenance Co. 

A change in the by-laws was made, 
increasing the membership of the board 
of governors from nine to fifteen. The 
board consists of P. J. Durham, retiring 
president, who automatically becomes a 
member of the board; Arthur Jones, Chi- 
cago; H. B. Noyes, Omaha; Adolph Wag- 
ner, Indianapolis; W. M. Ewing, Jr., Bir- 
mingham; E. M. Bechtol, Cleveland; Jo- 
seph A. Faguy, Montreal; Ernest Ingold, 
San Francisco; H. F. Bush, Philadelphia; 
E. S. Cowie, Kansas City; D. W. Burke; 
H. A. Lines, New Haven, Conn.; Gordon 
Prentice, Seattle; C. T. Stevens, Min- 
neapolis, and R. R. Thomas, Los Angeles. 

The session also witnessed the dis- 


cussion of recommendations to equip- 
ment manufacturers, a discussion of the 
methods to improve electrical service to 
the car owner. and the presentation of 
detailed data, compiled from a dealer 
questionnaire. In the afternoon mem- 
bers of the Automotive Electric Asso- 
ciation met the A. E. S. A. and the 
recommendations were presented to the 
manufacturers. 


Salmson Motors Expects 
Big Turnover This Year 


PARIS, Jan. 27 (by mail)—A turn- 
over of 30,000,000 francs is estimated 
for the Salmson Motors Co. for the year 
1923, compared with 19,000,000 last year 
and 12,000,000 in 1921. The Salmson 
company states that at the last Paris 
show orders were received for 3000 cycle 
cars and 1000 10-hp. light cars. The 
present output is 20 per day for the 
former and 8 per day for the latter. 

In addition to automobiles, Salmson 
is in production on magnetos, wood 
working machinery, automobile bodies, 
and aviation engines. This firm entered 
the automobile field as producers of the 
G. N. cycle car under license from the 
British designers. 

This car, which has a twin cylinder 
air cooled engine and chain transmission, 
has been abandoned in favor of the 
Salmson cycle car with four-cylinder 
water cooled engine and standard type 
of live axle with bevel gear. To meet 
the growing volume of business, the 
capital of the company has been _in- 
creased from 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 
francs. 


France Makes Changes 
in Automotive Tariff 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—Duties of 
automobiles, accessories and parts have 
been modified by the French Govern- 
ment, according to a notice sent the 
Treasury Department by the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The essential difference in the French 
tariff schedule covering automobiles is 
the elimination of the weight limit of 
2500 kilos in the classification of auto- 
mobiles for duty purposes. The new 
tariff, now applicable on automobiles 
and parts not specified, is 45 per cent; 
rims, iron, steel or flat, for automobiles, 
20.40 francs per kilo, net; lamps and 
generators of acetylene for automobiles, 
480 francs per kilo, net; extra and un- 
attached tires, dutiable separately; ad 
valorem duty valuation is based on «.i.f., 
port of entry. 


DOEHLER ELECTION 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 3—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Doehler Die-Casting Co., the following 
directors, to serve for the ensuing year, 
were elected: H. H. Doehler, Charles 
Pack, John A. Schultz, Jr., H. B. Grif- 
fin, John Kralund, F. L. Duerk, John L. 
Pratt, A. P. Sloan, Jr., and E. J. Quintal. 
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BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America, 


— ——! 





Bank clearings for January, reflect- 
ing great activity in all lines of indus- 
try and trade, as well as the usual first 
of the year turnover of funds, were the 
largest reported since October, 1920, 
The total of $36,340,000,000 was 7.4 per 
cent larger than December’s total, 3.7 
per cent in excess of the peak total for 
1922, reported for the month of Octo- 
ber, and 23.4 per cent larger than the 
total for January a year ago. 

As a proof of the country-wide extent 
of gains, clearings outside of New York 
in January showed an increase of 365 
per cent over a year ago, while clear- 
ings at New York gained 14.3 per cent, 
Bank clearings at leading cities of the 
United States for the week ending Feb, 
1 showed a loss of 4/10 of 1 per cent 
from last week, but a gain of 6.2 per 
cent over the corresponding week of 1922, 
Outside of New York, the decrease from 
last week amounted to 6 per cent, but it 
was an increase of 16.8 per cent over 
the corresponding week last year, while 
New York alone showed a gain of 4/10 
of 1 per cent over last year. 

Last week the rate for call loans 
ranged between 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent, as in the preceding week, with in- 
creased firmness developing toward the 
end of the week. There was no essential 
change in the market for fixed date ma- 
turities. On Friday, however, the quota- 
tions advanced to 4% per cent to 5 per 
cent for all maturities from sixty days 
to six months, as compared with 4% 
per cent to 4% per cent in the preceding 
week. The prime commercial rate re- 
mained unchanged at 4% per cent to 4% 
per cent. 

During January, 1923, there was an 
unusually large amount of new financ- 
ing. The total of $632,783,500 was three 
times greater than for January a year 
ago, and with the exception of December, 
1922, (marked by a flood of new stock 
dividends) was the heaviest month re- 
corded since 1907. 

An announcement was made on Feb. 
5 by the United States Steel Corp. that 
advances in prices of two important 
steel products, ranging from $4 to $6 
per ton, were to be put into effect. This 
meets the recent price advances of the 
independent steel companies. 


LUBURETOR CO. REORGANIZED 


COLUMBUS, Feb. 5—Reorganization 
of the Luburetor Co. has been perfected 
with C. H. Neil, president; W. H. Bone, 
vice-president; H. B. Halliday, treasurer; 
and H. M. Bons, secretary, all of whom 
have been identified with the Ironsides 
Co., also of Columbus. The engineers of 
the latter company have developed the 
Ironsides Luburetor oil, and the Lubure- 
tor Co. was formed to manufacture and 
market the device known as the Lubure- 
tor in connection with which the oil wil! 
be used. 
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Knight Type Engine 
to Enter Grand Prix 


Cuff Valve Type Also to Compete 
in 122 Cu. In. Race Dur- 
ing July 





PARIS, Jan. 29 (by mail)—Poppet 
valves, cuff valves and Knight-type 


sleeve valves will come into competition 


in the French Grand Prix 122 cu. in. 
road race at Tours, next July. The 


Knight-type engines will be found on 
the four Voisin cars, one of the Rolland- 
Pilains will be fitted with a cuff valve 
eng.ne built under patents owned by 
the S.R.O. Ball Bearing Co. of Oerlikon, 
Switzerland; all the others will have 
poppet valves. 

This will be the first occasion on which 
engines of other than the poppet valve 
type have competed in public at really 
high engine speeds. In 1914 the Belgian 
Minerva Co. won the British Tourist 
Trophy race with a Knight-type en- 
gine which did not exceed 2800 r.p.m. 
With a piston displacement of about 
200 cu. in., the power developed was 70 
hp.; the power output increased beyond 
2800 r.p.m., but after breaking up the 
sleeve valves of five engines when run- 
ning at higher than 2800 r.p.m., the en- 
gineers kept the engines down to this 
speed. 

Peugeot won the Coppa Florio race 
this year with a Knight-type engine, but 
the number of revolutions per minute 
never exceeded 3000, and there were 
frequent down stretches where the en- 
gin was rested. Voisin is declared to 
have small experimental Knight type en- 
gines on the bench at 6000 r.p.m., and 
has been able to maintain this high 
speed for comparatively long periods. 
As the new poppet valve 122 cu. in. en- 
gines are known to be capable of run- 
ning between 4500 and 5500 r.p.m. dur- 
ing the whole of the 500 mile race, the 
same performance will have to be ob- 
tained from the non-poppet valve types 
to carry off the French speed trophy. 


Kentucky Wagon Active 
Working Out Schedule 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Feb. 2—R. V. 
Board states that an order for execution 
of a judgment for $61,859 against him- 
self and the Kentucky Wagon Manu- 
facturing Co. will not interfere with the 
operation of the company, which has been 
merged as one of the units of the Na- 
tional Motors Corp., since the judgment 
was given. He stated that a conference 
with James R. Duffin, counsel for the 
company, would determine the next step 
to be taken in the matter. 

The company is now working out a 
schedule of operations for the production 
of automobiles on its new basis as a 
unit of National Motors and is also ac- 
tively engaged in the manufacture of 
wagons and doing some automobile work. 
The judgment was given S. B. Lewis 


& Co., investment bankers of Philadel- 
phia, as principal and interest on notes 
issued by the wagon company in June 
and July, 1921, and indorsed immedi- 
ately before their maturity by Board. 
The notes originally were executed at 
the Industrial Bank of New York and 
were sold to the Lewis company after 
their indorsement by Board. The order 
for execution was issued last week by 
Judge Barker on motion of Helm Bruce, 
attorney for the Lewis company. 

The suits have been filed against the 
wagon company by the Fisk Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., one of them demanding $35,000, 
alleged due on notes and asking that the 
sale of its property to the Associated 
Motor Industries be set aside and the 
other asking $15,000 damages for alleged 
breach of a contract for the purchase and 
use of 5000 sets of tires. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 





Parker Supply Co. of New York 
Kalon Co. City; N.. di, 
the Parker-Kalon Corp., which has 
over the business of the Kalon Co. 
and the patent rights formerly controlled by 
Parker. Louis Goldberg of the Kalon 
pany is president and Charles’ S. 
Parker sales manager, will 
same capacity with the 


and the 


of Jersey have orga- 


nized 
taken 


com - 
Trott, 
continue in the 
new company. 


Headquarters at 352 West 13th Street, New 
York, 
Gladiator Manufacturing (Co. has taken 


over the business of the Standley Manufac- 


turing Co., of Boone, lowa, and some time 
ago the company absorbed the White Prod- 
ucts Co., of Chicago. C. R- Standley, form- 


erly president of the Standley company, is 
director of sales for the Gladiator company, 
whose Auburn and which 
Krancisco, New York, 


factory is in 
branches in San 
Hamilton, Ont. 


has 
and 


Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., has 
elected the following officers: General mana- 


ger-president, W. E. Fay; assistant man- 
ager-secretary, F. A. Motta; treasurer, Jo- 


seph Weber, and general factory superintend- 
ent, Peter D. Motta. They, with John Kiep, 
H. G. Mills and Walter R. Theobald, comprise 
the board of directors. 

Dalton & Balch, Inc., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of silent timing gears, has opened a 
branch in Los Angeles, which is temporarily 
located at 1519 South Hill Street and 
is in charge of Fred Wagner. 


which 


American Chemical Paint Co. of Philadel- 
phia, started manufacturing operations 
in its new Canadian factory, Windsor, Ont., 
which will look after both Canadian and ex- 
port business. 


has 


30 Millionth Tire Made 
by Goodyear January 31 


AKRON, Feb. 2—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. on Jan. 31, turned out its 
fifty millionth pneumatic automobile tire. 

Goodyear factory whistles in Akron 
and at all subsidiary tire plants and sub- 
sidiary cotton mills were blown 50 times. 

Last June 8, or less than eight months 
ago, Goodyear completed its forty-five 
millionth tire, which means that the com- 
pany has produced 5,000,000 automobile 
tires in less than eight months. 





METAL MARKETS 








Somewhat of an anomalous condition Is be- 
ginning to make itself felt in the steel mar- 
ket. Rising prices are accompanied by a 
marked slowing up in the volume of new or- 
ders. This situation lends itself easily to 
misinterpretation. There has been no les- 
sening in consumption, and the absence of 
buyers from the market is to be ascribed 
solely to their having covered their first 
quarter requirements in December and Janu- 
ary, months that are ordinarily dull in the 
steel market. The present upward move- 
ment of prices is not a sudden development. 
Its coming was visible late in December, and 
consumers have had ample time to make 
their plans accordingly. There has been no 
indication that buyers would in any way re- 
sist the reasonable upward revision of prices. 

In fact, there appears to be in evidence a 
disposition to permit steel prices to work 
themselves out naturally on the basis of the 
increased production costs which are con- 
ceded by most consumers. A leading auto- 
motive consumer of sheets is reserving a 
certain quota of sheet tonnage for second 
quarter shipment, the price to be adjusted 
later. So far the upward movement of prices 
is free from the taint of artificiality. The 
leading market interest has let it be known 
that prices all along the line are due to be 
marked upward, and pending the market’s 
settling on a higher price basis the inde- 
pendents declared themselves out of the race 
for fresh business. In other words, they pre- 
fer to have the Corporation shoulder the re- 
sponsibility at this juncture of the market. 

The recent upward movement in plate 
quotations has resulted in consumers for- 
merly served by plate mills to turn to sheet 
mills for supplies, but the latter show little 
inclination to encumber their books with this 
sort of business. While there is relatively 
little in the way of representative new busi- 
ness in the market, there is a good deal of 
activity on the part of buyers who need ton- 
nages for immediate or very early shipment. 

Pig lIron.—Middle West automotive foun- 
dries have contracted in the past few days 
for liberal tonnages of foundry iron for sec- 
ond quarter shipment. It is understood that 
the price ranged from $28 to $28.50, lake 
furnace. Blast furnace interests, although 
professing reluctance to the assuming of 
second quarter obligations before they know 
more definitely what costs in that period are 
likely to be, are not turning down any de- 
sirable business, and some producers are 
frank enough to say that they do not look for 
any increase during the spring in costs over 
the first quarter’s levels. 

Aluminum.—German aluminum sheets have 
beeh offered in the last few days ‘for March- 
April shipment “if possible,”’ at virtually the 
domestic producer’s sheet prices. The Ger- 
mans undoubtedly have had to curtail their 
output in the last few weeks because of the 
conditions resulting from the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, but the marked absence of aluminum 
offerings in this market has been due fully 
as much to the diversion of German 
aluminum to other markets as to the shrink- 
age in production. The Germans shipped 
much to India in payment for jute and lace. 
From now on a larger quota is to be allotted 
to the United States. The ingot market is 
quiet with some tentative inquiries for sec- 
ond half shipments of foreign metal reported. 

Copper.—The leading producer of Lake 
copper is reported to have secured an option 
on the largest Detroit brass mill, with a 
view to following Anaconda’s example in the 
acquisition of American Brass. The market 
is a shade easier. 
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Agricultural Tractors, etc., 
Grand Palais. 


National 
Council. 


Foreign Trade 


ject. Engineering Features 
of Fleet Operation. 


Wilson. Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, 8 P. M. 








Association Plans 


Network of Roads 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 5—In- 
corporation papers have been filed here 
for the American Highway Association, 
a non-profit-taking organization, with 
the object of fostering the establish- 
ment of a national highway system to 
connect the capitals of all the States, 
and, within the States themselves, to con- 
nect all county seats with each other and 
with the capital of that State. Men 
who have been successful in business 
and professional life in northern Califor- 
nia are the incorporators, and, though 
the association presents a tremendous 
and costly program as its objective, the 
records of the incorporators are such as 
to indicate that it will be carried 
through, if humanly possible. 

The program, as outlined in the in- 
corporation proceedings filed with the 
Secretary of State Frank C. Jordan, con- 
templates, first, the raising of a fund 
of $1,000,000,000 in all the States, 
in a period of five years, to construct, 
or to assist in the construction of, the 
national highway arteries. This pro- 
gram comprehends assistance to present 
national highway projects as well as 
construction of new national highway 
links. Other objects, briefly stated, are: 


Objects of Association 


“To coordinate, promote and aid in the 
completion of highway projects, both local 
and national, which are now being promoted 
by local and regional interests, and to unite 
them in one compact and comprehensive 
national highway system. 

“To raise a fund of $1,000,000,000 for the 
completion of the paving of this national 
highway system, composed primarily of five 
transcontinental highways, and ten north- 
and-south highways, constituting at least one 
highway east and west and one highway 
north and south through each State, all to 
be completed within five years. 

“To obtain, and to aid in obtaining, legis- 
lation which will promote and insure high- 
way construction, both local and national.” 


Directors of the new American High- 


way Association are: H. G. Denton, 
Sacramento; J. E. Bergtholdt, Auburn; 


M. T. Kelly. Placerville; Frank A. Kent, 
Stockton; William F. Morrish, Berkeley; 
Dr. F. L. Horne, Auburn, and Ernest 
M. Kimberlin, Omer E. Cheek, E. E. 
Trower and J. A. Jack, all of Sacra- 
mento. 

One of the underlying principles of 
the program of the association is a 
large employment plan, whereby it is 
hoped to put a majority of the men now 
out of work, in the Western States, at 
least, on jobs at building roads. The 
directing body of the association will be 
a national assembly of representatives 
from the various State organizations 
within the association. 


Mexican Import Duties 
Are Doubled on Tires 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7—The Mexi- 
can import duties on rubber tires have 
been doubled by a decree signed by the 
Mexican President, to become effective 
when officially published, according to 
a telegram under date of Jan. 27, re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
MacKenzie at Mexico City. 

The present Mexican duties are as 
follows: Rubber tires for passenger 
cars, 1 peso per gross kilo; for trucks, 
0.50 peso, with both rates being subject 
to the usual surtax of 12 per cent of 
the duties. 


Plants Close in Mexico 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—The two au- 
tomobile tire factories in Mexico City 
have both discontinued production, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has been advised. This is be- 
lieved to be a further indication of the 
acute depression in the tire market in 
Mexico. 


VICTOR TIRE OUTPUT 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Feb. 5—Pro- 
duction has been increased at the plant 
of the Victor Rubber Co., the February 
schedule, President H. S. Berlin states, 
being 13,000 tires. In January, it is 
reported, the company produced 11,500 
tires. 


————- 


Mexico Had Its Best 
Month Last January 


MONTEREY, MEXICO, Feb. 2 (by 
mail) —Business conditions in Mexico, 
especially in the northern part of the 
country, are improving. The financial 
crisis late in 1922 seems to have passed. 

As an evidence of the more settled 
conditions, the automobile trade since 
Jan. 1 in Monterey, Mexico City, Tam- 
pico, Chihuahua, Torreon, San Luis Po- 
tosi and Guadalajara, from which cities 
reports have been received, is shown to 
have been the largest for any January 
in the history of that line of business. 

Much iis being done in all of the larger 
cities in the way of paving the principal 
streets and in building good roads into 
the surrounding country. These im- 
provements are stimulating the buying 
of automobiles. The demand for motor 
trucks is also increasing. 

It is explained that perhaps no coun- 
try in the world affords a greater oppor- 
tunity for the economic use of motor 
trucks than Mexico. Many of the min- 
ing camps and smaller industrial towns 
are remotely situated from railroad 
points. From time immemorial the 
common method of transportation for 
these out of the way places has been by 
pack train, burros being used for carry- 
ing the burdens. In most instances roads 
that will accommodate motor trucks may 
be constructed at nominal cost. 


Federal Agents Report 
Shortage of All Labor 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—Federal em- 
ployment agents in Indiana report that 
“indications are that automobile plants 
will maintain their high production rec- 
ords throughout the winter months.” 
They base their prediction upon the fact 
that the automobile industry in the State 
is steadily adding to its forces. 

Reports from Detroit indicate that one 
automobile producing company is work- 
ing three shifts, and that there is 4 
shortage of skilled mechanics and work- 
ers in all classes. 
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